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LITERATURE. 


Alberuni’s India. Translated into English by 
Dr. Edward ©. Sachau. In 2 vols. 
(Triibner. ) 


In 1887 Dr. Sachau published the Arabic 
text of Abi-Raihin Muhammad Ibn Ahmad 
Alberuni. After some pause this work found 
an adequate notice in Dr. Sprenger’s elabor- 
ate review in the Allgemeinen Zeitung of 
October 28, 1888. It is not my intention, 
and I have not the necessary qualifications, to 
re-enter on the ground which Dr Sprenger 
has so well occupied. But Dr. Sachau has 
now published an English translation of the 
Arabic text, and it may be useful to English 
fellow-workers in the field of Indian history 
to indicate the character of the new materials 
thus placed at their disposal. 

A competent critic has expressed disap- 
pointment with the comparatively small 
results to be obtained from Alberuni for 
the construction of positive history—by 
that term is meant the frame-work of dates 
and events in which history has to be set. I 
think that a more careful scrutiny of the two 
volumes before us will modify, even if it does 
not remove, this sense of dissatisfaction. It 
is quite true that, until we get a clear chrono- 
logical view of Indian events from the eighth 
to the eleventh century, our knowledge of 
Indian history will always exhibit a grievous 
blank. For it is in that blank of three hun- 
dred years that the vast revolution in the life 
and thought and religion of the people, repre- 
rented by modern Hinduism, mainly took place 
The Chinese Pilgrim of the first half of the 
seventh century, Hiouen Thsang, exhibits to 
us an India in which Buddhism and Brah- 
manism were in active conflict. Alberuni, at 
the beginning of the eleventh century, dis- 
closes an India in which Buddhism had 
been vanquished, and in which the laws, 
customs, domestic institutions, and religious 
beliefs had shaped themselves almost into their 
modern Hindu forms, with many of the exist- 
ing texts and Puranas as their scriptural 
basis. I do not underrate the subsequent 
modifications worked out by the later Puranas 
and the long line of Hindu Reformers ; but 
the fact remains that the Chinese Pilgrim of 
the first half of the seventh century portrays 
the ancient Buddhist and Brahmanical India, 
while Alberuni shows us a Hindu India, not 
very dissimilar in law, custom, and belief, 
from the India of the present day. 

: It is perfectly true that Alberuni does 
little to enable us to fill in this blank of three 
hundred years. For that we must look for- 
ward to other materials, including the still 
unedited Chinese Pilgrim I-teing (circa 635- 
713). This traveller did not arrive in India 





690, for the most part of the time in the 
Southern Sea Countries. He has left an 
elaborate account of what he saw on his 
journeys; and the commencement of a trans- 
lation or précis of this valuable record was 
made some time ago, under the impulse of 
Prof. Max Miiller, by his Japanese pupils. 
When completed, it will lift the veil from an 
additional half-century of a dark period in 
Indian history. The early Arab geographers, 
from the merchant Sulaiman in .p. 851 to 
Ibn Haukal who completed his work in 976, 
have already been made to tell their scanty 
stories by Sir Henry Elliot and Prof. Dowson. 
Alberuni, who immediately succeeds them 
(born 973, died a.p. 1048), deals with Indian 
history in an entirely different spirit. 
Alberuni was a man of letters and science 
in the years which mark the first important 
invasions of N. India by Islam. He felt that 
the old deductive methods of dealing with 
the world’s phenomena were pretty well ex- 
hausted, and that for long they had ceased to 
be fruitful of new results. He may, indeed, 
claim to be the first Muhammadan who 
applied the inductive method to Indian history. 
He collects from all available Indian sources 
the evidence from which to draw his conclu- 
sions. Hindus of learning and the Indian 
Texts are fully, if by no means exhaustively, 
cited as his materials. He thus reproduces a 
picture of Indian civilisation as painted by 
the Hindus themselves. Most of his chapters 
exhibit a regular system of construction. 
They first give a summary of their subject- 
matter, as Alberuni understands it; they 
then set forth the Hindu evidence, as gathered 
from the Indian Texts, or from Pandits, or 
from Alberuni’s own personal observation 
during his Indian travels; they frequently 
conclude with analogies drawn from the 
philosophy of ancient Greece, with a view to 
supporting or illustrating the conclusions 
arrived at, or to render them more intelli- 
gible to the Muhammadan reader. In several 
of the metaphysical chapters, as in that on 
“The State of the Souls and their Migra- 
tions,” this method is pursued with remarkable 
success. 

We have, then, in Alberuni’s treatise a clear 
and definite attempt to record Indian custom, 
law, philosophy, science, and belief, as they 
actually existed at the commencement of 
what may be called the mediaeval or Hindu 
period of Indian history. The striking use 
which the late Mr. Fergusson made of 
Alberuni to work back to the era of Vikram- 
aditya from the battle of Korur may have 
raised expectations of chronological results 
from the complete translation of the Arabic text, 
which the present volumes now fail to satisfy. 
The geographical extracts based on Alberuui, 
and transcribed by Sir Henry Elliot from 
Rashidu-d Din, may on their side have led 
to hopes of physiographical results, which 
must also be disappointed. But, if we come 
to these volumes without preconceived ideas 
as to what we are to find in them, they prove 
themselves to be a treasure-house of unique 
value. For they present to us the origines of 
our existing Hindu India, collected by a 
truthful and competent witness, shortly after 
the revolution which msinly proudced Hindu 
India had accomplished itself. 

The character of the historian stards forth 





till 673. He was still absent from China in 
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To the Sultan Mahmud, the Hindus were 
infidels to be destroyed; to Alberuni, they 
were philosophers to be studied. His account 
of them is conceived in a candid spirit ; and, 
although he has occasionally to introduce 
orthodox reflections to indicate that he himself 
is a tolerably good Muhammadan, he evidently 
thinks that, alike in doctrine and in practice, 
there is much to be learned from the Hindus. 
This was an extraordinary attitude of mind 
for a Muhammadan in the most bigoted 
court of one of the most bigoted periods of 
Islam. During the very years when he was 
writing this book, his royal master swooped 
seventeen times down on Northern India 
with fire and sword. Alberuni succeeds to 
a quite marvellous extent in the project 
which he set before him of supplying a 
‘‘ sufficient ” body of facts ‘‘ for anyone who 
wants to converse with the Hindus and to 
discuss with them questions of religion, 
science, or literature, on the very basis of 
their own civilisation.’’ The result, to quote 
one of the many admirable pieces of English 
with which the learned German translator 
adorns his work, ‘‘is like a magic island of 
quiet, impartial research in the midst of a 
world of clashing swords, burning towns, and 
plundered temples.” 

As regards the contemporary India of 
Alberuni—that is to say Northern India 
before the first real commencement of 
Muhammadan conquest—the book is full of 
interesting side-lights. The Pala dynasty, 
once the over-lords of the Punjab and 
Kabulistan, had completely disappeared in 
the latter region and had just made their 
final struggle in the former. Sind was split 
up into minor states, under petty Muham- 
madan princes. All the rest of India known 
to Alberuni was Hindu. Pala dynasties 
ruled from Kanauj to the delta of Bengal, 
and about ap. 1026 endeavoured to recon- 
solidate an eastern Pila empire. ‘There are 
indications, from other sources, that some of 
these princes, at any rate, were still Buddhist. 
But Alberuni’s Brahmanical pandits only 
permitted him to learn that Buddhism had 
been a former doctrine opposed to Brah- 
manism, surviving in a heretical sect of 
Shamanians. Of political and imperial 
Buddhism Alberuni tells us nothing. The 
ten passages in which he refers to Buddhism 
are singularly barren. Nor, indeed, need 
this be wondered at, as he candidly informs 
us that ‘“‘ As I have never found a Buddhistic 
book, and never knew a Buddhist from whom 
I might have learned their theories.” 

Hinduism had already monopolised North- 
Western India. It had fixed its centres of 
learning in Kashmir, Ujjain, and Benares. 
Vishnu worship was the dominant faith. 
Nariiyana, or Vishnu, is the first god of 
Alberuni’s Hindu pantheon. Siva is men- 
tioned, so far as I remember, only four times, 
and, as Dr. Sachau points out, not in 
a favourable spirit. But while the range 
of Alberuni’s information must, there- 
fore, be held to be limited to the actual 
facts in Northern India, it is both compre- 
hensive and exact so far as it goes. Thus his 
description of the suspended cane bridges of 
the Eastern Himalayas might almost have 
been written at this day. ‘‘ My reporter 
told me,” he adds, however, *‘that he had 
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theory of the Gangetic plains and the Bengal 
delta might have been extracted from one of 
Gen. Strachey’s papers. ‘If you consider,” 
he says—after describing how the rivers pour 
down from the mountains on the level 
expanse— 

‘if you consider the rounded stones found in 
the earth however deeply you dig; stones that 
are huge near the mountains and where the 
rivers have a violent current; stones that are of 
smaller size at greater distances from the 
mountains, and where the streams flow more 
slowly; stones that appear pulverised in the 
shape of sand where the streams begin to stag- 
nate near their mouths and near the sea—if you 
consider all this you could scarcely help think- 
ing that India has once been a sea which by 
degrees has been filled up by the alluvium of 
the streams.” 

There are many other passages which would 
well repay quotation. But the value of the 
book does not depend upon isolated pieces of 
observation or induction so much as upon the 
comprehensive presentment of India and 
Indian philosophy as known to, or conceived 
by, the North-western pandits about a.p. 1000. 
Nor is it possible within the limits of this 
review to do more than indicate the abounding 
evidence which the book contains as to the 
state of Hindu science at that period. 
Alberuni’s special studies were mathematics, 
astronomy, and astrology. He was, first of 
all, a man of science and then a historian and 
philosopher. We must not expect from him 
any serious attempt to go behind the 
then existing facts, or to resolve social 
institutions into their ethnical elements. 
Thus, his chapter upon Caste merely re- 
produces the Brahmanical classification with- 
out any perception of the race-basis of the 
famous four-fold division. His astronomical 
chapters await and will well repay investi- 
gation by a modern master of mathematical 
science. Dr. Sachau’s annotations at the end 
of the second volume are important in this 
respect, although they do not always exhaust 
the materials which translations from the 
Sanskrit texts have already rendered available 
to European students. The same remark 
applies to many of the geographical names. 
Dr. Sachau refers to Colebrooke and to the 
Indian Antiquary, the two opposite ends of 
a long series of researches by English 
scholars; but a complete acquaintance with 
the intermediate authorities is not disclosed. 
Thus, the chapters on the rivers of India 
and the ‘‘ Various Notes on the Country”’ 
might have been greatly enriched by a freer 
use of Sir Alexander Cunningham’s Works, 
and of Dr. John Muir’s Sanskrit Texts. It is, 
however, unreasonable to expect a wider 
acquaintance with Sanskrit literature from 
a profound Arabic scholar than is shown 
in Dr. Sachau’s work. If, as I hope, the 
book reaches a further edition, the hint may 
possibly be taken to give additional geo- 
graphical identifications in the form of 
footnotes, besides those dealt with in the 
annotations at the end of the second volume. 

Dr. Sachau speaks very modestly of his powers 
as an English writer, but one seldom reads a 
book written in a more workmanlike English 
style than that which he has now published. 
It is a precious gift to the great majority of 
students of Indian history, who are unable to 
work from the original Arabic text. I say to 
the great majority of such students; for it 





is growing evident that Indian history must 
pass from the domain of the Arabic, and, 
eventually, even of the Sanskrit, specialist 
into the hands of a new class of workers. 
As the mind of modern man is constituted, 
it seems impossible for any single intelligence 
to combine with a life-study of Arabic 
an adequate grasp of the vast accumula- 
tion of materials now existing for a history of 
India. Dr. Sachau has, therefore, rendered 
one of the highest possible services, in the 
present position of Indian studies, by giving 
us a complete translation of the earliest of the 
great Muhammadan historians of India, and 
by affording ample facilities for verifying any 
passages in his translation from the original 
text. It is a work of great labour, unflinch- 
ingly and admirably performed. 
W. W. Honver. 








The Banquet (il Convito) of Dante Alighieri. 
Translated by Katharine Hillard. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co ) 


Nor the least gratifying of the many indica- 
tions of the increasing study and appreciation 
of Dante in England is the attention which 
is now bestowed on his minor works. Not 
long ugo it seemed as if he were regarded as 
the author of the Divina Commedia only, 
indeed we might almost say of the Inferno 
only. But we have here the second trans- 
lation of the Convito that has appeared within 
two years; and within the same time Dean 
Plumptre has translated the Canzoniere, and 
not long before Mr. Church the De Mon- 
archia. 

A knowledge of the Oonvito is not only 
helpful, but almost indispensable, for a 
thorough study of the Divina Commedia. It 
often throws a flood of light on some of its 
most obscure and difficult passages, and, more 
than any other work of Dante, enables us to 
study his mind from the side of philosophical 
and literary culture. But, from the corrupt 
condition of the text, and the obscurity and 
technicality of many of the subjects treated, 
combined with the fact that the interest in 
some of them is quite out of date, the study 
of the Convito in the original is so difficult as 
to repel all but the most resolute students. 

This ‘‘ Banquet” was intended by Dante to 
have consisted of fourteen ‘‘ courses,’”’ exclu- 
sive of the first ¢rattato, which, to carry on 
his metaphor, we might perhaps describe as a 
hors-d’cuvre. Only three of these ‘‘ courses” 
are presented to us ; and they consist of very 
discursive comments on three of his own 
canzoni, which were no doubt selected for the 
purpose out of many others written and pub- 
lished at earlier and various periods. The 
materials of some of the missing “‘ courses,’’ 
or Trattati, are occasionally indicated, such as 
Justice (i. 12; iv. 27), Temperance (iv. 26), 
Allegory (ii. 1), ‘‘ Why favours prayed for 
cost so dear,” which was to have formed the 
conclusion of the whole (i. 8). Imperfect as 
the work is, it is a repertory of Dante’s 
opinions and knowledge in physical, moral, 
and metaphysical philosophy. Besides this, 
it teems with quotations from numerous 
classical authors, of whom Dante had a know- 
ledge so varied and minute that, considering 
his disadvantages in the absence of printed 
and indexed books, as well as the hindrances 





to study in his active and much troubled life, 
it is nothing less than astounding.* 

We heartily welcome, therefore, this very 
successful attempt to make English readers 
partakers in the ‘‘ Banquet” to which Dante 
invites all to come whosoever will, so that 
they be ‘‘not addicted to evil ways,” who 
still ‘‘ feel the hunger of humanity.” Itisa 
pleasure to acknowledge at once and unre. 
servedly the excellence of this translation, 
It is accurate, scholarly, and graceful in 
style. As samples of the success with which 
passages of much difficulty or obscurity are 
dealt with, we might refer to ii. 15, iii. 5, 
iv. 18, 21, &c.; and of the taste with which 
passages of great beauty are rendered, to i. 3, 
iv. 12, 28, &e. The notes also (except per- 
haps those relating to astronomical difficulties) 
are admirable. In particular, the explana- 
tions of historical allusions are careful and 
accurate, telling the reader in a short compass 
just what he wants to know; and the illus- 
trative references to the Divina Commedia are 
ample and most instructive. 

It must not be thought to detract from this 
praise if in what follows we occupy ourselves 
mainly with points in which we feel com- 
pelled to differ from Miss Hillard’s conclusions. 
They occur mainly in the careful and valuable 
Introduction of about sixty pages, prefixed to 
the translation. In some respects they are 
only matters of opinion; and the errors (if 
such they are) occur on obscure points, and 
are not uncommonly found in distinguished 
commentators, and are, therefore, worth 
spending some attention upon. 

The Introduction contains a complete and 
well-arranged résumé of the internal evidence 
(for there is no other) on which the very dis- 
puted question of the date of the Convito 
depends. One of the most definite and im- 
portant passages containing any indication 
of date, which bears not only on the date of 
composition of the first canzone (though not 
necessarily of the Zrattato expounding it), but 
also on that of one of the most interesting 
episodes of the Vita Nuova, occurs in Conv. 
ii. 2. The first appearance of the Gentil 
Donna of the Vita Nuova, is said to have 
occurred at an interval after the death of 
Beatrice, when ‘the star of Venus had made 
two revolutions in that circle of hers which 
causes her to appear as a morning and an 
evening star.”’ It is further stated in ii. 15 
that about three months after this the canzone 
was composed. Everything here is very definite 
if we could with certainty determine the precise 
meaning of ‘‘ quello suo cerchio che la fa parere 
serotina e mattutina.” Miss Hillard rightly 
insists that we must follow, here and else- 
where, the calculations of mediaeval, and not 
modern, astronomers, ¢.¢., the Ptolemaic, and 
not the Copernican, theories. Now the move- 
ments of the “inferior” planets (Mercury 
and Venus) were at that time explained by 
supposing their ‘“‘heavens” (cieli or cercht) 
to revolve in the same period as that of the 
sun (é.¢., according to our view, the earth), 
viz., about 365 days. But, as this cerchio 
revolved, there was also revolving round a 
fixed point on its circumference a smaller 
circle (speretta, see Oonv. ii. 4), called the 


*To take only two instances, Aristotle is quoted, 
I believe, more than eighty times, and Cicero 
about thirty ; and the quotations come from most 
various works of these authors. 
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epicycle, on the circumference of which the 
planet itself lay, and, by a combination of 
these two circular revolutions, the irregular 
movements of these planets, by which they 
appeared sometimes as morning and some- 
times evening stars, sometimes seeming to 
advance towards and sometimes to retrograde 
from the sun, were accounted for with remark- 
able accuracy by the Ptolemaic astronomers.* 
In reference to Venus we have, therefore, 
the following periods: (1) 365 days as the 
revolution of the cerchio; (2) 225 days as 
the period of a complete revolution of the 
epiciclo, corresponding pretty accurately with 
the modern “ orbit” of the planet; (3) 584 
days as the period between two successive 
inferior or superior ‘‘ conjunctions” with the 
sun, called by Ptolemy the “ anomaly,” and 
otherwise, I believe, a ‘‘synodical” revolution. 
Now these are commonly confused by commen- 
tators in explaining Conv. ii. 2. Miss Hillard 
distinctly confuses (1) and (2) when (p. xxiii.) 
she says that ‘‘they gave to the revolution of 
Venus the same time as that of the sun.” 
Hence, when Dante says (a) that ‘‘ Venus 
had made two revolutions after the death of 
Beatrice” (p. xxii.)—note that Miss Hillard 
here omits the important words ‘‘in quello 
suo cerchio che la fa parere serotina e mattu- 
tina ’—and (d) that thirty months atterwards 
the first canzone was written, she arrives at the 
two dates June 1292 and December 1294 for 
the two events, since she takes the revolution 
of Venus (regarding the cerchio and not the 
epiciclo) at 365 days. Another recent writer, 
Angeletti (Cronologia delle Opere Minori, 
1886), as distinctly confuses (2) and (3) when 
he asserts that ‘* by agreement of all astron- 
omers the revolution of Venus in her epicycle 
is 584 days” (this being the period of the 
anomalistic revolution above described). 
Hence he places the appearance of the / onna 
Gentile and the composition of the canzone 
in August 1293 and February 1296 respec- 
tively. The true interpretation (as we main- 
tain) would bring the two events to about 
September 1291 and March 1294. After all, 
however, this does not settle the date of the 
Trattato, but only of the canzone.t 
In the midst of much merit and general 
excellence the astronomical notes are the least 
satisfactory part of the book, ¢g., p. 56, in a 
note on this same passage, we read ‘‘as 
this epicycle is completed in six months, 
Dante wishes us to understand that a 
year had elapsed since the death of 
Beatrice.” This seems to imply some 
wholly different data. Again, in the ap- 
pendix on ‘the Cycle of Venus,” p. 59, 
&e., it is stated (apparently on the authority 
of Dr. Witte) that the epicyclic revolution 
is 3848 days (another fresh period?). In 
Conv. iii. 5, when Dante is speaking of the 
Pythagorean doctrine of the ‘‘ antichthon,” 
the word is wrongly explained in a note to 
mean the ‘“antipodes.” As a minor and 
quite a different point, Miss Hillard is surely 
incorrect in speaking of the De Vulgari 





* The interesting passage of the three separate 
motions (including the precession of the equi- 
noxes) of a planet, in Conv. ii. 6, should not be 
overlooked, 

+ An expression in Zyatt. iii. 9 (sud fin.) “‘ anno 
- +. Che nacque questo canzone” seems to imply 
in that case some interval between the canzone and 


Eloquio as the 
quence.” 

The following appears to be another falla- 
cious argument employed as establishing the 
date of composition of Zrattato ii. It is, of 
course, well known that Dante in the Divina 
Commedia never forgets the assumed date of 
1300, so as to refer to events which happened 
later except under the guise of prophecy, or 
else (though rarely) as illustrations occurring 
to him when writing, not as alluded to by 
himself or others during the vision stself. 
But it is surely a very insecure and pedantic 
argument to assume (as Miss Hillard does) 
that any opinion maintained by Dante in the 
Divina Commedia must necessarily have been 
held by him in or before 1300. Hence it is 
argued (p. xxiv.) that, because in Par. 28, 
133-5 Dante abandons the opinion of 8. 
Gregory on the Angelic Hierarchies for that 
of 8. Dionysius, whereas the former is held 
in the Convito ii. 6, therefore Trattato ii. of 
the Convito was written before 1300. 

Another point on which we feel compelled 
emphatically to differ from Miss Hillard is 
when she maintains in Introd., § iii. (‘On 
the Nature of Beatrice’), the unreal and 
purely allegorical character of Beatrice. This, 
however, is quite fairly a matter of opinion 
and argument, and, moreover, argument of 
such length as would make it impossible to 
enter upon it here. I will only say that the 
very distinct and repeated statement of 
Boccaccio, that she was Beatrice Portinari, 
afterwards wife of Simone de’ Bardi, is not 
to be lightly set aside by describing him as 
‘“‘that exceedingly untrustworthy romancer, 
Boccaccio.’? It should be remembered that 
this statement was made by him not only in 
his Vita, but in his Oomento—i ¢., in lectures 
publicly delivered in Florence itself, only half 
a century after Dante’s death; that the two 
families named were still existing and 
perfectly well-known in Florence, that 
of the Bardi being of even European fame, 
and their ‘‘houses are with us unto this 
day’’; and that Boccaccio would simply have 
made himself ridiculous by uttering a fiction 
of this kind, which many among his hearers 
or readers could have at once contradicted. 
There is not a tittle of evidence that 
anyone then or for long afterwards [ query, 
was Filelfo (a century later) the first to do 
so ?] cast any doubt upon this statement. 

The text of the Convito is, asis well known, 
in a most unsatisfactory condition, and a good 
critical edition is still a destderatum. Miss 
Hillard would have done better in trust- 
ing her own judgment, or that of other 
commentators, rather than Giuliani, the 
most shortsighted and uncritical of all 
modern editors of Dante in the matter of 
textual criticism, not only in the Convito, but 
notably in the Divina Commedia also. Sam- 
ples of his reckless and offhand criticism 
will be found in the notes at pp. 156, 318, 
321, 332, 337, 361, &c.; though it is fair to 
say Miss Hillard sometimes revolts from his 
guidance, as (inter alia) in the last two 
passages referred to. On page 159 (Convito, 
ii, 5) he has misled the author into 
adopting the reading mezza terra, which 
makes sheer nonsense of the passage, instead 
of the almost certain correction of Dionisi, 
mezza terza. This reading early (apparently) 
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lectio at the hands of copyists. But it makes 
perfectly clear sense of the passage, indicating 
(roughly) an altitude of about 23°, and is 
quite sufficiently explained and justified by 
Dante’s use of the phrase in Inf. xxxiy..96, 
and again in the Convito itself, Tratt. iv. 23. 
E. Moore. 








Men and Measures of Half a Century. 
Sketches and Comments. By Hugh 
McCulloch. (Sampson Low.) 


To discuss the men and measures of half a 
century within the compass of a single 
volume, even though the volume be a large 
octavo of over 500 pages, would seem to be 
a difficult undertaking. But Mr. McCulloch 
does not put forward his book as an exhaus- 
tive treatise. On the contrary, he not only 
describes it on the title-page as consisting of 
‘‘ Sketches and Comments,” but he explains 
in the preface that, when he commenced it, 
he intended it only for his family and his 
personal friends. A thread of autobiography 
runs through the whole, and upon this are 
strung facts, opinions, and criticisms concern- 
ing those men and things which have come 
under the notice of the author. Some obscure 
persons are mentioned, while several quite 
notable men and women of the last half 
century are not even named. The book does 
not aspire in the least to bea history. Its 
especial merit consists in the side-lights which 
it throws upon the subjects with which it 
deals. These subjects are as various as the 
American National Debt and the Liverpool 
docks. The former is naturally a topic after 
Mr. McCulloch’s own heart, for he was 
Secretary of the Treasury under three presi- 
dents. As two of those presidents were 
Abraham Lincoln and Andrew Johnson, the 
Civil War—its causes, its conduct, and its 
conclusion — inevitably receives attention ; 
and, whether we assent to Mr. McCulloch’s 
ideas or differ from them, no part of the book 
is more important than this. Nevertheless, 
persons whose interests are literary rather 
than political will find much to please them 
in the reminiscences of leading American 
writers, past and present. 

This work of Mr. McCulloch’s is certainly 
of great value. Unfortunately the author is 
somewhat deficient in critical insight—a weak- 
ness which necessarily diminishes the value 
of his testimony. British readers will see this 
at once when they read Mr. McCulloch’s 
remarks on the ‘upper classes” of this 
country. Mr. McCulloch came to England in 
1870, and remained here five or six years. 
He is kindly and enthusiastic about what he 
saw. His only serious complaint against 
Englishmen is that they are wanting in 
courtesy to women; and this judgment, as far 
as can be seen, was based on the rudeness dis- 
played by an eminent novelist (name sup- 
pressed) towards a lady (probably a bore) ata 
dinner party. Persons who ‘dearly love a 
lord’’—and their name is legion—will be 
delighted with this Republican’s estimate of 
the British aristocracy : 


‘‘There is no country in the world,” says Mr. 
McCulloch, ‘‘ where rank is so highly honoured 
and so justly merits the honour which it com- 
mands. It is either an honourable inheritance, 





or it is conferred by the Crown as a fitting 
recognition of services in the army, the navy, 
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in diplomacy in the House of Commons, or for 
a high order of ability in civil life. Those who 
are of high rank by inheritance—the large 
landed proprietors—are very rarely degenerate ” 
(pp. 444-5). 

Of the Royal family Mr. McCulloch remarks 
that 


‘‘all are above mediocrity ; some are distin- 
guished by their acquirements and artistic 
taste. The Prince of Wales is a very clever 
man” (p. 450). 

‘‘Just here,’ as the Americans say, I may 
mention that Mr. McCulloch is never sar- 
castic. 

The same defective critical insight may be 
noticed elsewhere. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
is justly admired by Englishmen and Americans 
alike, but no judicious person on either side 
of the Atlantic would speak of him after this 
fashion : 


‘‘In varied accomplishments Dr. Holmes has 
but few equals, Au admirable talker, a fas- 
cinating lecturer and excellent prose-writer, 
and a poet hardly ioferior to Mr. Longfellow 
or Mr. Whittier, he unites in himself more high, 
and I may say more lovable, qualities than any 
man cf whom I have any knowledge. It may 
be truly said that few men have done more to 
make the world happier and better that Dr. 
Holmes” (pp. 24-5). 


It must not, however, be supposed that 
Mr. McCulloch’s expressed opinions are 
always of this character. On subjects with 
which he is more familiar, he seems to me to 
be decidedly more judicious. His judgment 
on the character and achievements of Horace 
Greeley, for example, is clear and well- 
balanced. The somewhat lengthy comparison 
which he draws between Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Bright shows that he understands British 
statesmen much better than he understands 
British princes. It cannot be quoted in full; 
but the following estimate of Mr. Gladstone 
is worth reproducing, because it serves to 
show what good judgment Mr. McCulloch 
sometimes displays. ‘Mr. Gladstone,” says 
Mr. McCulloch, 


‘is progressive by temperament and from 
principle. He broke away from the Con- 
servatism for which he was distinguished in his 
early career to become a leader of the Liberals, 
an earnest advocate of all measures which have 
since been adopted by Parliament for the im- 
provement of the condition of the people. He 
is an ardent believer in progress, and he is never 
at rest. No sooner has one advance step been 
secured than be is ready for another. Finality 
is notin his creed. If the Irish question should 
be settled in his day, old as he may be, he will be 
ready to undertake some other measure which 
he may think will advance the public welfare. 
He will not need to buckle on his armour, for 
he never takes it off... No man has made 
more enemies than Mr, Gladstone—none is 
more hated by those whom he opposes; but no 
one has such control of popular opinion. ... 
For half-a-century he has been the most pro- 
minent and influential of English statesmen. 
His power has never waned, It is to-day as great 
as ever it was”’ (pp. 477 and 480). 
Mr. McCulloch further remarks on this sub- 
ject are equally good. I should query the 
‘‘half a century,” but substantially the de- 
scription is more accurate than most of the 
estimates formed by Mr. Gladstone’s own 
countrymen. 

Mr. McCulloch has, of course, much to say 
on the social and political problems of his 





own country. He was an ardent opponent of 
slavery, but he is far from being an out-and- 
out leveller. Here are some of his views on 
the negro question of to-day : 


‘A hater of slavery as I have always been, 
with no prejudice against coloured men, but, on 
the contrary, entertaining for them the kindest 
feeling, and anxious as any man can be for 
their elevation and welfare, it is very evident 
to me that, at the time of their emancipation 
and enfranchisement, they were not, are not 
yet, and probably never will be, qualified to 
properly control the government of any of the 
states of the Union. Hitherto, they have been, 
in many instances, most unfortunately, the 
tools of designing white men, who have used 
them for other purposes than their own advan- 
tage or the public good” (p. 514). 


In short, no Lincoln proclamation, even when 
confirmed by ‘‘ Amendment of the Constitu- 
tion,” can jog nature on faster than she is 
wont to go. The negro in America, a quarter 
of a century after the Civil War, is still not 
emancipated ; but to affirm that he ‘‘ probably 
never will be qualified to properly control 
the government of any of the states,” is a 
prophecy too daring. Meanwhile, the student 
of American politics knows well enough 
that the defects complained of are not confined 
to the negro population. These distinctions 
that are so often drawn between whole races 
(like the sweeping declarations with which we 
are familiar in this country about the difference 
in character of men and women) are too 
arbitrary, and the rules based upon them are 
too broad to be entirely true. What correct 
rule can be made to cover Frederick Douglass 
(and there may be better samples of negroes 
than he), and the thieving, whisky-loving 
negro who is one of the curses of Alabama ? 
And even this poor debased, much abhorred 
and persecuted creature is surely at least the 
equal of the white ruffians who are glad of an 
excuse to do him to death. Quite lately the 
papers reported a riot in one of the Southern 
towns, arising out of an attack made upon a 
prison for the purpose of seizing and executing 
an untried prisoner. The would-be assassins 
were not negroes but whites. Does Mr. 
McCulloch think that these men are or ever 
will be capable of governing? The incapacity 
is not confined to one race. Assuredly long 
association in servitude with the free-born 
American was not calculated to make the 
‘‘ noble savage’ nobly civilised. One genera- 
tion of civil liberty is not nearly long enough 
to amend him, and Mr. McCulloch is premature 
in despairing of his ultimate redemption. 

I will conclude my notice of this valuable 
work by quoting a pleasant reminiscence of 
an author who now is deservedly admired 
in England as well as in America. In 1863 
Mr. McCulloch accepted the Comptrollership 
of the Currency in the administration of 
President Lincoln. Having occasion to 
enlarge the staff of clerks, he was brought 
into contact with Mr. John Burroughs thus : 


‘*One day a young man called at my office and 
said that he understood that the force of the 
bureau was to be increased, and that he should 
be glad to be employed. I asked him if he 
had any recommendations. ‘I have not,’ he 
replied; ‘I must be my own.’ I looked at his 


sturdy form and intelligent face, which im- 
pressed me so favourably that I sent his name 
to the secretary, and the next day he was at 
work as a twelve hundred dollar clerk. 


I was 





not mistaken. He was an excellent clerk, 
competent, faithful, willing. Since then he 
has been a worker in a different field, and 
become a most captivating and instructive 
writer. I never see an article from the pen of 
John Burroughs which I do not read with 
pleasure, and without calling to mind his 
appearance when he said to me, ‘I must be my 
own recommendation ” (p. 166). 
Watrter Lewin. 








Days and Nights. 
( Macmillan.) 


In the really excellent Prologue with which 
Mr. Symons opens his volume of poems he 
pictures Art, as some have imagined her, 
living withdrawn andfapart from the stress 
and stir of actual life, 

** On some far peak, 

The home of clouds, the sanctuary of starr,"’ 
regardless of man and his ways; and from 
this conception he turns to the truer one of 
Art, concerned in all things human, finding 
nothing that is human alien to her. 

‘* All serve alike her purpose ; she requires 
The very life-blood of humanity ; 


All that the soul conceives, the heart desires, 
She marks, she garners in her memory. 


** At times she hears from meadows inward borne 
The bleat of sheep, the chirrup of the birds ; 
Wild airs blown on her from the freshening morn 
Waken her song to unaccustomed words. 


‘** Then is she glad ; then brief idyllic notes 
Sound through her sadder strains ; they sound 
not long, 
The gladness ceases as the echo floats 
Back to its meadows: sadder grows the song. 


‘* The winter of the world is in her soul, 
The pity of the little lives we lead, 
And the long slumber and the certain goal, 
And after us our own rebellious seed. 


‘¢ Therefore the notes are blended in her breath, 
And nights and days one equal song unites ; 
Yet, since of man with trouble born to death 
She sings, her songs are less of Days than 
Nights.”’ 

It is accordingly with the ‘Days and 
Nights ’’ of human life that the volume deals, 
with its times of joy and its times of stress 
and tragedy. Evidently Mr. Symons is a 
cultured and careful writer. His culture is 
hinted at by the variety of languages with 
which the translations in the volume deal— 
one of them, by the way, a rendering of the 
‘‘Winnowing Song” of Du Bellay, that thing 
of “pure effect,” as Mr Pater has happily 
styled it, which it is interesting to compare 
with the translation by Mr. Lang in the 
scarce, white-bound, early volume of his, for 
which the booksellers, doubtless to its author’s 
true satisfaction, are now beginning to ask 
pieces of gold. 

As is almost inevitable in the work of a 
young poet in this over-cultured age, many 
of the pieces of the book are, in style and 
manner, distinctly derivative, showing clear 
traces of the influence of this or that poetic 
master. Poems like ‘‘ Red Bredbury’s End” 
and ‘Margery of the Fens” recall Mr. 
Tennyson in “The Grandmother”; ‘A 
Revenge” is strongly suggestive of Mr. 
Browning’s ‘A Forgiveness”; and “ Night 
and Wind” seems an exquisite echo of the 
strange despairing sopgs—the ‘Alas, 80 
Long!”, the ‘‘ Adieu,” and the ‘‘ Insomnia” 
—of Rossetti’s second volume. Mr. Symons’s 
fine sonnet sequence, ‘‘ A Lover’s Progress,” 
would hardly have been produced had not 


By Arthur Symons. 
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Shakspere’s sonnets preceded it ; and, perhaps, 
we should not be altogether wrong if we were 
to assert that ‘‘Fauns at Noon” owes some- 
thing of incitement, or of example, to even 
so very modern a poet as Michael Field. Mr. 
Symons has served many poetic masters, has 
learned from many poetic teachers—yet he 
cannot be said to have copied previous work 
in any servile or unintelligent fashion ; and 
his poems, even when we can readily trace 
the source of their inspiration, and lay 
our hand upon the model after which they 
have been shaped, claim, by the dexterity of 
their handling and their independent beauty 
and impressiveness, an undoubted right to 
exist. 

The sonnets entitled ‘‘ A Lover’s Progress,”’ 
to which we have already referred, trace, with 
much subtlety and in a diction of crisp ex- 
pressiveness, the ebb and flow of a love that 
is not altogether a worthy love, one not quite 
clear from stain—of love for a lady who has 
been false to those who trusted her, whom 
her lover knows to be ‘heartless, volatile, 
inevitably inconstant,” with ‘‘cruelty that 
lurks within her smile,” and “ vanity that 
basks upon her brow,” but who, withal, is 
yet utterly irresistible. The writhings of the 
man’s struggling soul to free itself from 
helpless bondage are portrayed with a vivid 
power—to rid himself from the spell of a 
beauty which he knows to be by no means 
the ‘‘ beauty of holiness,’ but half-diabolic 
in its witchery. In the end the lady is dead ; 
and in the epilogue, ‘‘ In Memoriam Amoris,”’ 
we see that death has ‘‘ made long amends 
for all,” leaving only pitying ruth and 
endless regret in the lover’s breast. 

One of the most original and passionate 
of the pieces in the book is that entitled 
“Magdalen at the Threshold”—quite ex- 
quisite in the sudden leaping freedom of 
its third verse—a poem doubtless suggested 
by Rossetti’s splendid design of a similar 
subject; while in ‘‘The Tyrannicide ” 
we have another powerful and intense 
poem, picturing the reeling brain, trembling 
on the verge of absolute madness, of the 
enthusiast who, for liberty’s sake, has stained 
his soul with blood. 

It is apparently to scenes and subjects of 
this tragic and passionate nature that Mr. 
Symons’s muse turns most instinctively, and in 
these it, perhaps, works most effectively ; but 
in a lighter vein he touches more trivial 
aspects of life with grace and dexterity, as 
witness the bright airy poems titled, ‘‘ Scénes 
de la Vie de Bohéme,” and the following 
“‘ Rondeau of Love in Spring ”: 


“We played at love when Spring was gay 
And hearts were blithe as lover's May, 
And skies were fair, a year ago. 

Ah, Juliet and your Romeo 
Remembers nought of it to-day ! 


“We lovid awhile, then went our way, 
And tears were all our hearts could say. 
We loved? Yousmile. Forgive me! No, 
We played at love. 


‘And now we meet, and ekies are grey, 
And our two hearts no more than they 
Keep trace of last year's fleeting glow. 
4h, which were best? I know not, though 
(Like children, serious when they play) 
We played at lovs.”’ 


It is of humanity and its joys and sorrows— 
its sorrows chiefly—that Mr. Symons sings; 
yet his verse gives us, on occasion, charming 





and vivid glimpses of the things of nature; of 
that 

** Brave tree that takes 
‘* The first flush of the sun’s bright, rosy wings.”’ 


‘The oak tree yonder, high 

Above its fellows, the wood’s grandsire; when 

The sun leaps on the world, his first red gold 

Catches its tips and fires the tree with flame” ; 
and again in that vision which comes to the 
‘¢old worn wrinkled woman,” seated beside an 
empty grate, of ‘‘ the little room ”’— 

**So pure and white 

Wherein she slept a child, and woke at morn 

To the clear rustle of the gold-white corn.” 

The book is eminently a readable one, which 
is saying much about a modern book of verse 
by a little-known writer; and we believe 
that indications are by no means wanting in 
its pages that its author will, in the future, 
present us with work of yet higher quality. 

J. M. Gray. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The New Eve. By Mr. Randolph. In 2 vols. 
(Spencer Blackett. ) 

Long Odds. By Hawley Smart. In 3 vols. 
(White. ) 

Mrs. S-vern. By Mary E Carter. In 3 vols. 
(Bentley.) 

Lesbia Newman, By Henry Robert S. Dalton. 


(George Redway.) 


The Serpent tempted Her. 
(Henry J. Drane.) 


Lady Godiva, By John B. Marsh. 
Stock.) 


The Life of a Celebrated Buccaneer. 
Richard Clynton. (Sonnenschein.) 


In The New Eve Mr. Randolph poses far too 
much as Ajax—or should one say as Ajax’s wife 
or sister ? - defying the lightnings of English 
notions of girlish innocence. The self-con- 
sciousness of The New ve is an even more 
unpleasant feature in it than its realisation of 
the sensual side of passion in the experiences 
of the courtesan-wife, Mrs. Vernon. Mr. 
Randolph has a mission. It is to put ‘the 
school girl of the period ” right on the subject 
of love-stories. Brushing aside—by what 
authority ?—that young lady’s parents and 
guardians, he addresses her ‘‘ You must spend 
much time, I fear, in the reading of trashy 
love-stories. Most love-stories are trash. This 
is a love-story. Ithasa moral. If you will 
read the moral you will content ’’—its author. 
The ‘love-story ” is that of a married woman, 
with a family, who conceives so violent an 
affection for a broken-down but eminently 
scientific soldier that she visits him in his 
rooms, calls him ‘‘ dearest ’’ in the presence of 
her husband, all but falls into his arms before 
a whole company in a drawing-room, and tells 
him before her children with “a significant 
shaft from beneath her black lashes,” ‘‘ If you 
had belonged to me, I would have made you 
like them [children], and you should have had 
plenty.” Mrs. Vernon from loving takes to 
hating Colonel Stanhope Ferrers, and ‘ the 
school girl of the period” has the reason of 
this change of feeling indicated to her thus: 

‘‘During these last weeks she had handed 
herself over to him body and soul, and had he 
been any other than the man he was, he would 
certainly have profited by it to her utter ruin. 


By Saqui Smith. 
(Elliot 
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He bad not done that [was this his offence ?], 
but he had been gradually gaining an ascen- 
dency over her which she felt now as less 
endurable.” 

Finally Mrs. Vernon succumbs to the fascina- 
tions of a habitual seducer of women, leaves 
her husband—who realises the full extent of 
her treachery by means of a phonograph—to 
place herself under the protection of this 
second lover in Paris; drives at night to his 
rooms, because “‘ night—night was the time 
for lovers,”’ praying all the while ‘‘ I am ready, 
O God! hasten my steps to him!” —to find 
herself supplanted by “a tall beautiful blonde 
of about two-and-twenty, in a salmon silk 
dressing-gown much belaced, and holding a 
bedroom candle in her hand.” Mr. Randolph 
may have a right to publish a study of a 
frantic sensualist like Mrs. Vernon, who is 
as unscrupulous as M. de Maupassant’s 
Mdme. de Marelle, but has none of her 
gaiety ; but he—more probably she—has no 
right to thrust his book into the hands of 
school-girls. Of course, if may be said, 
in defence of Mr. Randolph, that by 
way of contrast to ‘‘The New Eve ’’—who 
should rather have been styled ‘‘The New 
Potiphar’s Wife’”—we have her friend-lover 
Stanhope Ferrers, with his ‘ purity,” his 
‘‘reverence,”’ and so forth, The mawkish 
morality of Ferrers is, however, even more 
objectionable than the avowed and guilty 
amours of Mrs. Vernon. She, at all events, 
does not disguise what she means by her 
demonstrations of feeling; and, as he answers 
these in kind, it is not to be wondered at that 
she mistakes his friendship for something 
very different. Stanhope Ferrers will get 
no sympathy in his misery from the readers 
of Zhe: New Eve, and he deserves none. 
Fortunately, perhaps, this book is as dull and 
artificial as it is disagreeable. Mr. Randolph 
seems to have entered into competition either 
with M. Paul Bourget or with Ouida, but as 
a writer he is immeasurably inferior even to 
the second. 


Is Mr. Hawley Smart now bent on rivalling 
the late Mr. James Grant rather than the late 
Mr. Whyte-Melville? That is the question 
which a reading of his Long Odds suggests. 
He has always had a liking in fiction for 
soldiers and their adventures in war, as well 
as for the heroes and the vicissitudes of the 
turf. But never before, at all events in a 
novel of the orthodox length, has he so com- 
pletely subordinated the latter to the former. 
The story opens with a stabbing affray in 
Cairo; and although, in the long run, the 
fortunes of all in it, and especially of Lucy 
Bramton and Jack Cuxwold, are bound up 
with the horse Damocles, the most readable 
chapters are those that deal with Jack’s 
adventures in the Soudan, which, both in love 
and in war, are just such as Mr. Grant would 
have given to the public had he lived long 
enough to introduce one of his favourite 
Highlanders into the Mahdist wars, or 
place him on the staff of the Gordon Relief 
Expedition. Itisto be hoped that Mr. Smart 
will continue in the future to dispense sport 
and soldiering in the same proportions as he 
has done in Long Odds. It is one of the 
brightest and compactest stories he has ever 
written; and although, more particularly in 
the second and third volumes, he gives us some 
of the tricks and tricksters of the turf, the 
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first are not too numerous, and the second meet 
with no success at all. But Mr. Smart’s portraits 
of the wonderful Dugald Dalgetty, a Sheikh, 
into whose hands Jack Cuxwold falls, and of 
his daughter Zelnt:—who is one of those 
locum tenens sweethearts that James Grant 
was wont to bestow on his military favourites— 
are executed with all Mr. Smart’s usual dash, 
and with very much more than his usual care. 
The story of Jack’s escape from the Sheikh 
is told with great skill and rollicking 
humour. The social ambitions and troubles 
of the Bramton family have also full justice 
done them. Jong Odds points no moral, and 
is brandy-and-soda-waterish rather than subtle 
or introspective. But it is an excellent, 
rattling, readable, and thoroughly healthy 
story. Mr. Smart is, of course, entitled to 
hold any number of strong opinions on things 
military and political that he chooses, and to 
express them in the strongest language he has 
at his command. But have we not now heard 
quite enough of ‘‘the miserable vacillation of 
a government that reckoned party and politics 
of more account than human life or the honour 
of their country ” ? 


The female dipsomaniac has evidently taken 
her place as one of the heroines of English 
realistic fiction. Mrs. Severn is a proof of 
this in three volumes. Happily it is also a 
proof of something much better. Mrs. 
Severn, the victim of drink and of unrequited 
passion in this story, is a powerful—in the 
French sense—and repulsive creation. She 
has no redeeming feature. She marries one 
man while she cares for another. She never 
learns to respect her husband or to love her 
child. She devotes these three volumes to 
getting back the love of her old lover, Danby, 
and fails in the attempt; all that she succeeds 
in doing is to place herself absolutely at the 
mercy of Hartas, a plebeian scoundrel, as 
soulless and almost as fond of the bottle as 
herself. Even her drinking originates in 
her cowardly selfishness. She intoxicates her- 
self with spirits simply to get rid of unplea- 
sant sensations and recollections. Her suicide 
— if suicide it really be — is the one act of hers 
that can by any possibility be considered 
creditable. On the other hand, it must be 
allowed that the description of Mrs. Severn’s 
drinking herself into stupidity—only, how- 
ever, to be found out by her husband 
—is quite as unpleasant and as minute 
as anything in Germinie Lacerteux. There 
are better things, however, in this book 
than the dipsomania of Clothilde Hugo—for 
Clothilde Hugo she remains though she be- 
comes in law Mrs. Severn — and better 
characters than Clothilde. The description 
of Mr. Severn’s misery—a strong Yorkshire- 
man in his agony—when he discovers the 
character and weaknesses of hie wife, is 
almost perfect in its way. Cynthia Marlowe, 
who succeeds Clothilde in the affections of 
Danby, is an admirable portrait of a charming 
and trustful yet strong woman. Then the 
patient love-making—in small instalments— 
of Borlase and Anne Hugo, who would have 
been Clothilde’s good angel if she had been 
allowed, stands out in artistic though pain- 
ful contrast to the ruined home of Mr 
and Mrs. Severn. Above all things, life in 
Jersey—infinitely more French than English 
—is reproduced with a delightful fidelity not 





unworthy of Mr. Hardy himself. Altogether, 
Mrs. Severn, although it might have been a 
pleasanter book, could hardly have been better 
written. 


Lesbia Newman is a dreary failure by a 
writer who might have done a great deal 
better, but who, dipping into the future, has 
decidedly gone beyond his (or her) depth. 
The book is an Irish (in every sense) stew of 
Home Rule, Britain’s war of the future— 
ending in an Irish Battle of Dorking—a 
quasi-reconciliation between the Churches of 
England and Rome, and the emancipation of 
women. Present-day society is clumsily 
satirised, and girls prattle sad nonsense to each 
other in letters about husbands and herma- 
phrodites, Lesbia Newman’s American friend, 
Letitia, declaring ‘‘most certainly I should 
never consent to my husband having any 
other wife beside me. I may spare him for a 
few liaisons and irregularities upon occasion, 
and I might claim a few myself; but I would 
have no one to be practically a rival wife, 
either upon the premises or elsewhere.’ The 
reading of Lesbia Newman leaves one with the 
impression that female education should 
include bicycle exercise, and listening to the 
swearing of bargees. 


There is genuine power of plot-construc- 
tion in The Serpent tempted Her, which is an 
incident rather than a story. It purports to 
be the confession of a man who has committed 
a murder for which another has been con- 
demned. Undoubtedly this portrait, executed 
by himself, of James Mackay—a dour, vin- 
dictive, morbid-minded Scotchman, with the 
blood of drunken parents in his veins—is 
powerfully drawn; and the story of how 
he loses the woman he loves through 
the deception of the woman who loves 
him, and whom he marries, and _ how, 
like a Red Indian or a Corsican, he tracks 
down the man whom he believes to be his too 
successful rival, is told, from start to finish, 
with a realism that is sometimes gruesome, 
but is never inartistic or wearisome. If The 
Serpent tempted Her is a first effort by a new 
writer, its modesty is only equalled by its 
promise. 

Mr. Marsh has, in his Zady Godiva, treated 
the familiar Coventry legend in a style that 
is irreproachable almost to a Dryasdust extent. 
‘*T fully believe,” he says, ‘“‘in the story of 
Lady Godiva’s ride through Coventry.” Mr. 
Marsh indeed, regards it ‘‘ as the crowning act 
of a beautiful life consecrated to the service of 
God and the good of the people.” Not only 
so, but he believes in Peeping Tom as well as 
in Lady Godiva. Asa matter of fact, however, 
the ride through Coventry is a comparatively 
secondary incident in Lady Godiva. It is, 
above all things, a picture of the times 
in which Leofric and Godiva lived, married, 
and brought up children. Mr. Marsh is care- 
ful, even to tedium, in his descriptions of 
dinners, marriages, educational discipline, 
life in court, camp, monastery, and manor- 
house; of Danish sea fights, Witenagemot 
meetings, the struggle between Canute and 
Edmund Ironside, and the rebellion of God- 
win. He is thoroughly in touch with his 
subject, and has not merely got it up with a 
view to making a book. His draperies, his 
battle-pieces, his reproductions of manners 
and customs, are alike unimpeachable. But 


somehow one never forgets the author and 
his erudition in Lady Godiva as one does in 
Ivanhoe or in one of Prof. Church’s excel- 
lent historical fictions. Lady Godiva stands 
midway between a Christmas-book and a 
school-history, and may be utilised as such, 


The Life of a Celebrated Buccaneer is, to 
the extent of one-fourth, a general satire on 
British ambitions, theories, prejudices, and 
customs; and, to the extent of three-fourths, 
a special attack upon Mr. Gladstone, who 
figures in it as Captain William Dogvane. 
Unless I am mistaken also—although it 
would be rash to dogmatise on the point— 
Lord Randolph Churchill, Lord Salisbury, and 
Sir William Harcourt are included in Mr, 
Clynton’s portrait-gallery. But the general 
satire and the special attack are hopelessly 
mixed up; and Zhe Life of a Celebrated 
Buccaneer is, in consequence, the dullest of 
reading. Mr. Clynton is too terribly in 
earnest to find in fiction a suitable vehicle for 
his views. 


Witr1am WALLACE. 








SOME BOOKS ABOUT THE COLONIES. 


Gibraltar. By Henry M. Field. (Chapman 
& Hall.) In this slight but well-written 
sketch are given the experiences of an 
intelligent American gentleman during a recent 
visit to the Rock of Gibraltar ; and, though the 
book is published in England, the readers 
principally addressed are those of his own 
country. Not the less, however, are the views 
he enunciates of value to Britons; and, since 
before long the question of the continued 
retention of this costly and unprofitable 
stronghold is likely to form a factor in the 
politics of the day, it cannot be said that the 
appearance of Mr. Field’s work is inopportune. 
Keenly appreciating the civilities and 
hospitalities of which he was a recipient during 
his short stay on the Rock, his narrative is 
marked not unnaturally by a tone very 
favourable towards the English and _ their 
institutions; and probably it is only when we 
arrive at his penultimate chapter, headed 
‘‘ Holding a Fortress in a Foreign Country,” 
that we obtain some insight into his more 
serious opinions. Immediately preceding these 
remarks is a somewhat amplified réchauffé of 
the history of the siege and blockade of 1779-83, 
which, without inconvenience to British readers, 
might have been greatly condensed ; but the 
comments on the British occupation are well 
worthy of notice: 


‘There is one thing in Gibraltar,’’ he says, 
‘‘ which strikes me unpleasantly, and yet (such 
are the contradictions in our likes and dislikes) it 
is the very thing which has made it so attractive, 
viz.—the English occupation. . . . The English 
are here, not by right of birth, but of conquest. 
Gibraltar is not a part of England: it is a part of 
Spain, to which it belongs by nature, if nature 
has anything to do with the boundaries of states. 
. . «+ England holds Gibraltar, I will not say 
in an enemy’s country, but certainly in a foreign 
country—a fact which, however it be disguised, it 
is not pleasant to contemplate.’’ 


He then describes a short walk he took 
outside the walls of Gibraltar to the town of 
Linea, lying just within the Spanish boundaries, 
and containing a garrison of Spanish troops: 


‘* Here,” he says, “‘ was the situation: a double 
line of soldiers facing each other, not in a hostile 
attitude, not training their guns on each other, 
but certainly not in a position which was 
calculated to promote friendly relations. Strolling 
through the town it seemed to us (perhaps it was 
only imagination) that there was a sullen look i0 
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Engliehmen, or those speaking the English tongue, 
with special affection.” 

He goes on to show that to the Spaniards the 
British possession of Gibraltar cannot but be a 
bitter sight, and that from it are constantly 
arising international complications in connexion 
with smuggling and the extradition of 
political offenders. Afterwards, alluding to the 
immense annual sum spent by Great Britain in 
the maintenance of the place, he asks, ‘‘ Is it 
worth all it costs? Would it weigh much in 
the balance in a great contest of nations for the 
mastery of the world?” With the exception 
of its flowery ending, in which, a little 
inconsequently, the author descants on the 
blessings of universal peace, the whole of this 
chapter is sensible, well-reasoned, and calcu- 
lated to evoke earnest reflections on the subject 
of British relations with Spain. 


History of South Africa, 1691-1795. By 
George McCall Theal. (Sonnenschein.) It is 
impossible not to admire the industry and per- 
severance of Mr. Theal. In less than two 
years he has brought out successively three 
volumes, each of which has cost him severe 
labour ; indeed, he says that the time expended 
by him in gathering from original and hitherto 
unused sources the materials for the last of 
them, if condensed, would amount to at least 
two years of ten hours a day—and yet the 
records of the Dutch East India Company are 
so voluminous that he does not pretend to 
have examined them all. The present volume 
may be roughly said to give the history of 
South Africa during the last century. It is 
not a book that is very likely to be read all 
through outside the country of which it treats ; 
but it contains a great deal of curious informa- 
tion, and admirably illustrates the qualities of 
the Dutch as colonists. It is certainly remark- 
able that in 1791, 140 years after the Dutch 
first settled at the Cape, the white population 
of the colony of all sorts did not amount to 
15,000. Very interesting are the old records 
respecting the small-pox. Three times was 
this horrible disease introduced into the colony, 
the sources of its introduction on each occasion 
being clearly ascertained, and three times it 
entirely disappeared when the hot season set in. 
The first visitation, in 1713, was the most 
severe, and almost exterminated the Hottentot 
race, Horse-sickness, of which we read so 
much in books on South Africa, was unknown 
till 1719, when it appeared in a very severe 
form, was described as a new plague, and has 
never left South Africa since. Mr. Theal 
deserves high praise for reducing prices to Eng- 
lish currency, instead of the usual indolent 
plan of leaving readers to do a sum on every 
page or leave the problem unsolved. The 
index is excellent. 


Yankee Girls in Zululand, By Louise Veselius- 
Sheldon. Illustrated after Sketches from Life. 
(Triibner.) Unless we are mistaken, this book 
was originally published in America about a 
year ago, when we recollect to have read in 
newspaper notices that its tone was not favour- 
able to the English, Certainly, no animus of 
the kind can be detected in the present edition, 
which shows equal goodwill to all the various 
races in South Africa. A party of three young 
women—for the Christian name of Frank is 
only the converse of Marion—set off, without 
male protector or female chaperon, to spend a 
year or two under the Southern Cross, partly 
for the sake of the health of one of the party 
(who brought back both health and a husband), 
and partly, we suspect, from mere fun, The 
period was approximately that of the Transvaal 
war. Most of the time was passed in the Cape 
Colony and the Free State; but Natal was 
visited, and also the Transvaal, Zululand, 
which is so conspicuous on the title-page, is 


Just the one country that the party left unseen. 








It would be idle to say on gay anh 
anything very new in their story, except, 
ouleen, the extraordinary facility with which 
these bold young persons “ trekked” about in 
ox-wagons, waking a picnic of necessity. But 
the whole is told in such a bright, joyous tone 
that everyone who takes up the volume will be 
attracted to read it to the end. It is studded 
with clever little bits of illustrations, reproduced 
by some equally clever mechanical substitute 
for wood engraving. 


The Colony of New Zealand: its History, 
Vicissitudes, and gress. By William 
Gisborne. (Petherick.) Mr. Gisborne’s pre- 
sent work is superior to his earlier one—New 
Zealand Rulers and Statesmen 1840 to 1885—and 
far more interesting. It has a wider scope, and 
gives a short but comprehensive account of 
the islands of the New Zealand group, their 
nature and productions, together with a histo 
of their inhabitants, both Maori and English, 
from the time of Captain Cook. Mr. Gisborne 
writes in a fair and Tiberal spirit. He does not 
attempt to excuse the fraudulent and vicious 
practices of speculators and adventurers in 
defrauding the natives of theirland. He does 
ample justice to Sir George Grey, and very 
wisely abstains from entering on the unplea- 
sant subject of the Stout-Vogel administration. 
The profligate destruction of forests in New 
Zealand is condemned; and, among other 
curious statistics, the author tells us that in 
seven years more than sixty-three millions of 
rabbit-skins were exported from New Zealand, 
valued at over £500,000. Mr. Gisborne dis- 
cusses the subject of Free Trade and Protec- 
tion in a common-sense way, which might with 
advantage be oftener adopted. He is a wor- 
shipper of neither system, and gives the follow- 
ing striking instance of the advantage that 
may be derived from a moderate and temporary 
use of Protection: 


One class should not be enriched at the cost of 
all other classes. But Protection in its broader 
sense is not an inflexible principle. Look at New 
Zealand, for instance. In the early years of that 
colony, when the tariff was arranged, a consider- 
able, but not prohibitive, duty was charged on 
imported beer. The consequence was that the 
local manufacture of beer was encouraged, and 
soon became an established native industry. In 
the course of a few years the greater part of the 
colony was able to supply itself with good local 
beer at a cheaper rate than it could be imported. 
Protection, if it can be so termed, in that case 
resulted in the community being able to get for 
all future time a good article locally supplied at a 
less price than it could be imported.”’ 


The author, in an appendix, gives a table of 
the wages current in the colony for all sorts of 
employments, and the demand for every kind 
of labourer, servant, and artisan. Out of them 
all the demand is stated to be good only 
for cooks, housemaids, and nursemaids, and 
then not in all parts of the colony. For 
bakers, blacksmiths, brickmakers, bricklayers, 
butchers, carpenters, house painters, masons, 
shoemakers, shipwrights, and tailors, there is 
no demand whatever in any part of New 
Zealand. This is poor news for promoters of 
emigration. 

The Australian in London and America. By 
James Francis Hogan. (Ward & Downey.) 
This little book consists of a reprint of contri- 
butions to newspapers, which we hardly think 
were worth collecting and republishing. In 
any case, Mr. Hogan should have given him 
self the slight labour of revising them, and so 
avoided the mistakes which all readers will at 
once detect in his letter from London. There 
is always something interesting in reading the 
impression made by one’s own country on a 
visitor to it from another land. Mr. Hogan is 
naturally impressed with the size of London. 
He says it takes some time before an Australian 


TY | do with his tour. 





can even partially realise its vast extent and 
immensity, or bring home to himself the 
astounding fact that this modern Babylon is 
inhabited by five millions of human beings— 
nearly twice as many as occupy the whole of 
the continent from which he comes. The public 
buildings—at least the more modern ones— 
disappointed him. He pronounces them, in 
general, architecturally inferior to antipodean 
structures of a like character; for example, the 
Mansion House and the Guildhall would sink 
into insignificance by the side of the magnificent 
Town Halls of Melbourne and Sydney. The 
new Law Courts are lacking in dignity when 
compared with the massive dome of the 
Palace of Justice of Melbourne. Equally the 
Post Office, the Bank of England, and the 
private banks, are inferior to corresponding 
buildings in Australia. Mr. Hogan fills up his 
book with some chapters which have nothing to 
He treats of the Chinese in 
the Colonies, and reiterates the usual stock 
arguments against them. The principal one— 
and indeed the one on which all the others 
hang—is that the Celestials are too thrifty and 
industrious to suit the professional working 
man of the Colonies. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. LONGMANS announce the immediate 
publication of a work, entitled Prince, Princess, 
and People, by Mr. Henry O. Burdett. It is 
a record of the public life of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, and sets forth in detail the 
patronage which they have extended to all 
institutions connected with the improvement of 
the social, intellectual, and physical condition 
of the kingdom during the last twenty-six 
years. Illustrations of Sandringham, and por- 
traits of the subjects of the biography, together 
with their autographs, are added. Among 
other special features are a complete list of the 
Prince’s orders and decorations; and a genea- 
logical tree, showing the different occasions 
upon which the reigning families of England, 
Denmark, and Hanover, have intermarried. 


Messrs. KEGAN Pavt, Trencn & Co. will 
shortly publish, in a handsome volume with 
illustrations, Mr. H. H. Johnston’s ‘‘ History 
of a Slave,” which is now appearing in the 
Graphic. 

THE next volume in the ‘ Badminton 
Library” will be Fencing, Boxing, and Wrest- 
ling, to which Mr, F, C. Grove, Mr. Walter H. 
Pollock, Mr. Walter Armstrong, and M. Prévost 
contribute. 


Messrs. BLackwoopD have in the press The 
Story of Alastair Bhan Comyn ; or, The Tragedy 
of Dunphail, written by the Lady Middleton, 
which is described as ‘‘a tale of romance and 
tradition.”’ 


Messrs. Sampson Low will publish shortly 
Through Atolls and Islands in the Great South 
Sea, by Mr, F. J. Moss, with numerous illustra- 
tions. 


Lrevut.-Cou, Fiswick, of Rochdale—who is 
already known as the author of several local 
histories of places in the county palatine—will 
shortly issue an elaborate work on the parish of 
Rochdale, from the earliest times. Much of his 
information has been drawn from original MS. 
sources, such as the manor rolls (of which the 
Byrons were lords), wills at Chester, &c.; and 
pedigrees will be given of many local families. 
The book will be illustrated, and handsomely 
printed in demy quarto. It will be published, 
in a limited edition, through Mr. Elliot Stock, 

Tue Calendars to the series of Wills and 
Administrations, 1510 to 1650, preserved at 
Lichfield, are now being transcribed for the 
press, They relate mainly to the counties of 
Stafford, Salop, Derby, and Warwick. The 
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earlier series, however, includes many wills 
from Cheshire, Flintshire, Leicestershire, Not- 
tinghamshire, Lancashire, and even Cumber- 
land. The first instalment will appear in the 
May number of the Index Library, under the 
editorship of Mr. W. P. W. Phillimore. 


A NEW volume of discourses by the Rev. 
David Wright, Vicar of Stoke Bishop, entitled 
Thoughts upon some Words of Christ, is announced 
by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Tne ninth number of Mr. Eyles’s Popular 
Poets of the Period, to be issued through Messrs. 
Griffith, Farran & Co., will contain a paper by 
Dr. Japp on the life and writings of Mr. 
Swinburne, together with representative selec- 
tions from his works. Included also in the 
same number will be found sketches of the 
careers and selections from the poems of Mrs. 
Augusta Webster, Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, the 
Rev. Richard Wilton, and Mr, Alfred Perceval 
Graves. 


Mr. 8. Latne’s Modern Science and Modern 
Thought will shortly be issued in a new and 
cheaper edition, representing a sale of six 
thousand. 


A somnr committee of the Richmond 
Athenaeum and the Selborne Society have 
organised a May-day conversazione, to be held 
at the Star and Garter Hotel. Apart from 
music, the chief attraction is to be an exhibition 
of local antiquities, books, pictures, &c., 
including the natural history of the Thames 
Valley. 


Mr. E. R. Norris Matruews, librarian of 
the Bristol Museum and Library, has lately 
disinterred the early registers of the Bristol 
Library Society, established in 1773 and merged 
in the present institution in 1855. Here are to 
be found the list of books borrowed by Southey 
between 1793 and 1795, when he was living at 
Bristol and giving lectures on history. Within 
two years, he is recorded to have taken out no 
fewer than thirty-seven different works, mostly 
historical, but including Godwin’s Political 
Justice, Mary Woolstoncraft’s Rights of Women, 
and Burns’s Poems. In 1795, the name of 
Coleridge occurs frequently in conjunction with 
that of Southey, the friends sometimes borrow- 
ing consecutive volumes of the same work. 


Ar the time when the English Dialect Society 
has resolved to terminate its own existence, it 
is interesting to learn that an American Dialect 
Society has just been founded at Cambridge, 
Mass., with Prof. Child, of Harvard, for pre- 
sident. Its object is defined as ‘‘ the investiga- 
tion of the spoken English of the United 
States and Canada, and incidentally of other 


non-aboriginal dialects spoken in the same 
countries.” 


THE current number of Mr. Edward A. 
Petherick’s Y'orch and Colonial Book Circular 
contains a select list of recent English and 
American bibliographical publications, includ- 
ing current period and special bibliographies ; 
and also a further instalment of the biblio- 
graphy of New South Wales, from 1851 to 
1860, covering the period of the great gold dis- 
coveries and the introduction of responsible 
government. It is interesting to know that no 
less a person than Mr. John Hill Burton wrote 
an Emigrant’s Manual (Chambers, 1850), 
Another notable entry is the report of an 
Australian anniversary dinner at the Albion in 
1858, with Sir Charles Nicholson in the chair, 
when Mr. Gladstone (among others) spoke. 


Str FrEpERIC PoLnock’s monograph on 
The Land Laws in the ‘‘English Citizen” series 
has received the compliment of a translation 
into German by Dr. Ernst Schuster. It ap- 
pears under the title Das echt des Grundbesitzes 


in England, and is published by Herr Franz 
Vahlen, of Berlin. 





FREDERICK MULtER, of Amsterdam, has sent 
us a sale-catalogue of the ‘‘ Bibliotheca 
Rhynwykiana,” containing apparently all that 
now remains of the library of the famous 
Jansenist community, originally Cistercians, who 
fled from their home of Orval, in Luxembourg, 
in 1725, and established themselves at Rhynwyk, 
near Utrecht, where they were long one of the 
chief centres of Liberal Catholicism in Europe. 
For the history of Jansenism, the collection 
would be invaluable. To a non-theological 
eye the most interesting lots seem to be those 
relating to the early Jesuit missions in India, 
China, Japan, and America; but these are not 
cheap. 


THE English Dialect Society has just issued 
(Triibner) two of its volumes for 1889, consisting 
of Mr. Edward Peacock’s Glossary of Manley 
and Corringham (two neighbouring wapentakes 
in North-west Lincolnshire), greatly enlarged 
from the first edition, which appeared in 1877. 
As might be expected, Mr. Peacock has added 
greatly to the value of his work by copious 
references to printed and MS. sou::ces for local 
words now obsolescent. Of modern usages, 
here is a good example : 


‘‘ When ohd Beaconsfield was gaffer we hed n’t 
bad times like theiise here.’’ 


THE eight and last part, with indices and 
map of the Ampurdan, of the Historia del 
Ampurdan, by 8 Pella y Forgas, has just 
appeared. The author has more than fulfilled 
her promise to her subscribers, the text of this 
fascicule, nearly 100 pages, being extra. The 
literature of Spain is rich in local histories, 
which are of the first importance to the 
historian; and among the best of recent ones 
we wust rank this of S* Pella, whether we 
consider the text or theillustrations. The eight 
parts form a small folio of 788 pages, and are 
indispensable not only for political events, but 
also for the history of art and civilisation in 
Northern Catalonia. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


THE most prominent feature in the Maga- 
zine of Art for May will be an article 
on the forthcoming exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, published about a fortnight before 
its rooms are opened to the general public. 
The text is by the editor, and is accompanied 
by facsimiles of two of Sir Frederick Leighton’s 
original designs for his pictures, and four other 
studies, as well as by a full-page engraving of 
Mr. Watts’scontribution. The frontispiece is a 


photogravure of an ideal head by Sir Frederick 
Leighton. 


THE series of ‘‘ Scottish Character Sketches,” 
to appear in early numbers of the Scottish Art 
Review, will open in the May issue with a paper 
by Dr. William Alexander, author of ‘‘ Johnny 
Gibb of Gushetneuk,” upon the last of the 
Scottish Homers, John Milne of Glenlivat. 
The paper will be illustrated with two pen-and- 
ink drawings by Sam Reid. Among other 
articles in the same series will be one by Mr. J. 
M. Barrie, titled ‘“‘Her lLeddyship,” and 
several by Mr. William Jolly. Kach will be 
illustrated with two or more original drawings 
by Scottish artists. 


THE forthcoming number of the English 
Historical Review will contain, among ‘‘ Notes 
and Documents,” some more episcopal visita- 
tions of monasteries by Canon Perry; and the 
following articlep—‘‘ Hugh Elliot at Naples, 
1803-1806,” by Mr. Oscar Browning; ‘El 
Santo Niio de la Guardia,” by Mr. H. C. Lea, 
the historian of the Inquisition; and ‘The 
Last Kings of Ireland,” by Mr. Standish 
O’Grady. 


‘*TnHE Music of the British Army” is the 





by Dadabhai Naoroji; ‘‘Thackeray’s Genea- 
logies,” by Mr. E, C. K. Gonner, &c. The 
paper in the ‘‘ Work and Workers” series will 
be on Parliamentary Reporters. 


& 
title of a comprehensive article to appear shortly 
in the National Review, from the pen of Mr, 
Frederick J. Crowest. It will deal with the rt 
recruiting, pay, duties, training, pensions, pro- R 
spects, &c., of the army musician; and it will N 
contain much of traditional and legendary 
interest concerning English military music. - 
Mr. EvcEnEe Scuvuyer has written for the ji 
May and June numbers of Scribner’s his remi- i 
niscences of ‘‘ Count Leo Tolstoy Twenty Years il 
Ago,” when he was a visitor at Tolstoy's home, d 
and had many long and intimate conversations d 
with him. Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, of Har- i: 
vard, will contribute the end paper to Scribner’s I 
for May, the subject being ‘‘The Lack of Old ‘ t 
Homes in America,” and the associations and 1 
sentiments which are thereby lost. | 
Time for May will contain a short story by , 
Mrs. Molesworth ; ‘‘ Feminine Politics,” by Mr. ; 
T. E. Kebbel; ‘‘ The Religion of the Parsis,” ; 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


AS WE VIEW IT. 


Yonpzr landscape, regal in its splendour, 
Smiling with a look half proud, half tender, 

Seems a shrouded corpse when dense fogs roll. 
Life is glorious when the rays of duty 

Shine upcn it from a loving soul ; 
But its hills and glades are robbed of beauty 

If a selfish mist hangs o’er the whole. 
Scorning this great fact, the base man lores 

Truth’s best diamond, priceless if he knew it: 
Life is good or bad, as each one chooses, 

Life is as we view it. 


Wanting wealth of heart, the miser’s treasure, 

Now too small to purchase lofty pleasure, 
Soon will be a deathbed pang, or worse. 

Love, contentment, goodness, hopes ethereal, 
Make the peasant, slender though his purse, 

Vastly richer than the whole material, 
Star-illumed, unconscious universe. 

Mental wealth, whose very touch entrances, 
Boundless lies for all whose minds pursue it ; 

Man is rich or poor, just as he fancies : 

Wealth is as we view it. 


Life’s flame, fiickering feebly in the strongest, 
Oft blown out, is soon burnt at the longest ; 
Frail we live; we’re nothing in our graves. 
Almost awful now, yet daily heightening, 
Is our power, that rides the foaming waves, 
Weighs the planets, grasps the leaping lightning, 
Changes fire and air to docile slaves. 
Man can humble Nature if she dares him, 
Set her some hard task, and make her do it; 
Man is weaker than the steed that bears him : 
Power is as we view it. 


Knowing not where Truth’s first step commences, 
Since the eages say our very senses 

Teach but fictions, dark we live and die. 
Priceless thoughts that time in its long travels 

Through past ages gathered, open lie ; 
Science shows the cipher that unravels 

Nature’s secrets, writ on earth and sky, ; 
But the wondrous volume spread b: fore us } 

Needs eternity to read right through it. 
Allis darkness! Floods of light float o’er us! 

Truth is es we view it. 


One faint gasp, and then the low death-rattle ! 
Thus we end it, beaten in the battle, 
Losing all things with our parting breath. 
Life has glories, but intensely brighter 
Is the glory of a noble death, 
When the soul, its load each moment lighter, 
Heedless now of what the vain world saith, 
Seeing visions, pain sublimely scorniog, 
Feels the icy band, yet dares to woo it: 
Death is starless night, or radiant morning : 
Death is as we view it. 


J. T. CHAPMAN. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue April number of the Jewish Quarterly 
Review is fully equal to its predecessors. Dr. 
Neubauer’s survey of the fictions respecting the 
“Jost tribes’? has reached the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Dr. Ritter, of Berlin, gives a sketch of 
Samuel Holdheim, a talented and deeply re- 
ligious leader in the Reform movement. This 
is perhaps the most important article, because 
it so ably justifies the doctrinal and liturgical 
developments of Reformed Judaism. The 
difficulty of the reformer’s task is of course very 
great; but its necessity and its religious 
reasonableness are now made clear, and all 
that is still wanted is to show that the reform 
theory is but the combination and expan- 
sion of teachings of early rabbis of undis- 
puted eminence. Holdheim had qualities as 
a leader which would have ensured recog- 
nition in other branches of human activity. 
Mr. J. Abrahams has joined the ranks of the 
Jewish folklorists. He comments here on the 
Jewish stories of heart-eating. The Rev. J. 
Harris continues his researches, full of re- 
ferences to the most recent authorities, on the 
rise and development of the Massorah. Dr. 
Drion contributes a clear though necessarily 
dry article on the origin and structure of 
Judges. If we call it ‘“‘dry,” it is only from 
the point of view of the uninterested general 
reader. Such investigations are the neces- 
sary preliminary to an historical sketch of the 
early Israelitish period. How vain it is to 
pretend that the criticism which Dr. Drion ex- 
pounds is of a negative and destructive ten- 
dency! Mr. Montefiore notices and criticises 
a text-book of reformed Judaism by the author 
of the article on Holdheim; also an article by 
Dr. Cheyne on the relation of the Jews to the 
Gospel, which it does not indeed fairly repre- 
present, but in a sense supplements, by show- 
ing the extreme difficulty at present of religious 
union between Jewish and Christian Theists, 
owing partly to the doctrinal formulas inherited 
by tho latter from the past, and partly (this 
with regard to Reform-Jews) to the reluctance 
on the part of the Church to permit criticism 
of the Biblical records. Among the Notes and 
Discussions, we may mention Dr. Friedliinder 
on the Lulab coins, Mr. Jacobs on the date of 
the first arrival of Jews in England, and Sig. 
Costelli on Job vi. 4. 


AFTER a brief note by the editor, recording 
the progress of his pet scheme for an inter- 
national society of bibliophiles, the April Livre 
has two very interesting articles. For the 
second, dealing with an Academic episode of 


the seventeenth century, under the title of ‘‘Une | § 


Mystification sous Louis XIV.,” the name of 
M. Eugéne Asse, the writer, is sufficient 
guarantee. But, perhaps, frivolous readers 
will like the first, by M. Francis Kévier, which 
deals with the caricatures of Wagner and 
Berlioz, even better, because it is illustrated. 
For “pictures” appeal to many children who 
are not children in years. And some of these 
pictures are very good. They are drawn from 
English and German as well as from French 
Sources, and come so far as immediate pro- 
venance goes, from M. Adolphe Jullien’s books. 
But everybody does not possess these; some 
People may not have seen them; and the 


and ne — up in an article is legitimate 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


PORTUS ADURNI AND THE RIVER ADUR. 
Lancing Ovllege, Shoreham : April 15, 1889, 

English archaeologists bave commonly 
assumed that the Roman fortress, Portus Adurni, 
mentioned in the WNotitia Dignitatum, was 
somewhere near the mouth of the Sussex river 
Adur. No one professes to know the exact 
site. Mr. Roach Smith, who once suggested 
Bramber Castle, tells me that he has now given 
this up. But the similarity of the names Adur 
and Adurnus has apparently convinced every- 
one that the place was near Shoreham. 

This similarity, however, is too great—it is 
positively suspicious; and an attempt to trace 
the history of the 1iver-name has led me to 
think it may be due to something else then 
historical descent. In fact, I believe that the 
Portus Adurni was first located near Shoreham 
for another reason, and then—somewhere in the 
last century—the river was called Adur after 
the antiquaries’ theory. 

(1) Camden, who was the first to place the 





Portus Adurni in this neighbourhood, was in- 
fluenced by the Saxon village name ‘‘ Edering- 
ton” (p. 223, ed. 1607). He had apparently 
never heard the name Adur given to the river 
which flows out near Shoreham. 

(2) I bave not been able to find the name 
Adur in any seventeenth-century topography. 
Even Hermann Moll’s New Description of 
England (London, 1724, p. 74) gives no name 
to the river, though it puts the fortress ‘‘ three 
miles from the mouth.” 

All this is only an argument ex silentio, but it 
is, I think, a strong one. 

(3) Two writers of about 1740 actually sug- 

gest that the name Adur is an invention. 
L. Tibbins, of Norton, near Chichester, writing 
under date of April 9, 1741, to W. Stukely 
(Corresp. ed. Lukis iii, 234—Surtees Soc. lxxx.), 
says: 
**On what authority does the author of the new 
map of Sussex call Shoreham river R, Adur?.. . 
I wish there was as strong evidence of the name of 
that river as our river [Lavant]; then Portus 
Adurni would not be to be sought.’”’ 


And the Magna Britannia (p. 536, ed. 1730) 
says outright: ‘‘The P. Adurni, we suppose, 
gives ground for the conjecture that the river 
is called Adur.”’ 

I am aware that I may have overlooked 
some earlier mention of the Adur, and that my 
argument is only an enthymeme, I have 
written mainly in the hope that some one will 
be able to supply me with further facts. What 
name had the river before 1730 ? 

However, as the argument stands, I think I 
am justified in asserting that the position of the 
Portus Adurni is wholly unknown. Camden’s 
own evidence is of the poorest sort, and there 
is no further argument available. Those who 
say that the Portus must be west of Pevensey 
because it comes last in the Notitia, and the 
names are there arranged in order, are, I fear, 
grievously in error. I will only ask such, 
before they further treat the question, to look 
just once at the Notitia. 

F. HAVERFIELD. 








** MICHING MALICHO.” 
Relling, Faversham: April 8, 1889, 


I cannot trace any previous discussion of the 
following suggestion as to the origin and 
meaning of miching malicho (‘‘ Hamlet,” III. 
ii. 146). 

The stage directions for the dumb show which 
immediately precedes the pbrase, wind up 
thus: ‘‘The poisoner woos the Queen with 
gifts; she seems loath and unwilling awhile, 
bat in the end accepts his love.” Then says 
Ophelia to Hamlet: ‘‘What means this, my 
lord?” And he replies: ‘‘ Marry, this is 
miching malicho; it means mischief.” So the 
folios; but the quartos give munching mallico. 

In the “‘ Truculentus” of Plautus (LIL, vii. 
49) occurs the sentence— 


‘* Moechum malacum cincinnatum, umbraticolam 
tympanotribam 

Amas?”’ 
which I suppose, as the tambourines of Cybele 
no longer carry meauing to the ear of the 
general, might be Englished:; ‘‘ Dost thou 
affect the lax and curled adulterer, the hole- 
and-corner strummer of the lute.” 

The expression moechus malacus (uadaxéds potxos), 
‘the loose adulterer,’”’ is almost too pat to the 
occasion and to all the situations—whether of 
the poisoner and queen in the dumb show, of 
the more real Claudius and Gertrude, or of 
Hamlet himself; and a willing mind might, 
upon artistic grounds, readily excuse the far- 
found aptness of the quotation—if it be a 
quotation—by the mystification Hamlet is prac- 
tising, and by the fixed idea on which his fine- 
fibred, high-strung, brain is ever harping, as the 
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Py seer oe dislogue with Ophelia just before 
the pantomine clearly discloses. Of course, the 
question of the hardness or softness of the 
x or the ch would have to be go over; but that 
would matter the less if the phrase miching 
(or munching) malicho (or mallico) be wholly 
corrupt. 

All this has doubtless already struck others, 
and may be—probably is—mere coincidence of 
sound and meaning signifying nothing; or it 
may add another to the Shaksperean Latin 
quotations of which a handy list is given at 
p. 1426 of Schmidt’s Lexicon. 

JOHN O’NEILL. 








AN ADDITIONAL ROMANCE OF HERDER’S “ CID” 
AND ITS SPANISH ORIGINAL. 
Oxford: April 5, 1889. 

Those who are acquainted with the com- 
parative edition of Herder’s Cid, together with 
its French source and the Spanish original, 
compiled by A. S. Voegelin (Heilbronn, 1879)— 
the merits of which were briefly noticed in the 
Romania, vol. viii., p. 477—may be interested 
to have their attention called to a legendary 
romance of the Cid, translated by Herder, but 
only recently, for the first time, printed from 
Herder’s MS. as an appendix to vol. xxviii. of 
the new standard edition of Herder’s Siimmt- 
liche Werke, which we owe to the care of Suphan 
and Redlich. 

To enable anyone to compare Herder’s version 
with its Spanish original, and to observe how 
the latter is dealt with, the requisite space may 
perhaps be granted in the AcaDEmy for placing 
both together. The Spanish text is taken 
from Duran’s Romancero general (Madrid: Riva- 
deneyra, 1859), vol. i., p. 487, No. 742, where 
Sepiilveda’s Romances are quoted as the source. 

As Reinhold Kohler at first (in 1867), and 
after him Voegelin (J. c.), as well as Redlich 
(vol. xxviii. of Herder’s Siimmtliche Werke, 
p. 565 sqq. and p. 583), have pointed out Sepil- 
veda’s collection of Spanish Romances(Antwerp, 
1551) was alone accessible to Herder; and it 
was from this collection that he translated 
those not contained in his French source, 

The rhymeless verse and trochaic metre of 
four feet employed by Herder almost through- 
out his version appear to be somewhat in- 
adequate, with regard to the indifferent stress 
laid upon root and final syllables—a short- 
coming which may account for this additional 
romance having remained so long unprinted, 


notwithstanding its touching and truly poetical 


subject. 

Kil Cid va en romeria a 
Santiago. Milagro del 
Goafo. 

Ya se parte Don Rodrigo 


Que de Vivar de apel- 
lida, 
Para visitar Santiago, 


Adonde va en rometia. 
Despidiése de Fernando, 
Aquese rey de Castilla, 


Que le did muchos 
haberes, 
Sin done que dado habia. 


Veinte vasallos consigo 
Llevaba en su compaiiia ; 


Mucho bien y gran 
limosna 
Hacia por donde iba : 


Diba 4 
pobres 

Ya & los que pobreza 
habian. 

Siguiendo por su camino 


comer 4 los 


Muy grande llanto oia, 


Herder’s Version. 


Fiir so manches Gliick 
im Kriege 

Unternimmt Rodrigo 
dankbar 

Eine Walfart nach San 
Jago. 

Abschied nimmt er von 
dem Kén’ge, 

Der ihm reiche, reiche 


Gaben 
= heil’gen Grabe 


gibt. 

Zwanzig stattliche Va- 
sallen 

Ziehen mit ihm; wo er 
ziehet, 

Gibt und spendet er den 
Armen 

Und den Stiftungen fiir 
solche 

reichliche Almosen aus. 


Unterweges hirt auf 
einmal 
Eine tiefe Wehklag’er. | 





El Cid va en romeria a 
Santiago. Milagro del 
Gafo (continued). 


Que en medio de un 
tremedal 

Un gafo triste plaiiia, 

Dando voces que lo 
saquen 

Por Dios y Santa Maria. 


Rodrigo cuando lo oye, 
Para el gafo se venia, 
Descendiera de la bestia, 
En tierra se descendia : 
En la silla Ja subié, 


Delante si lo ponia ; 
Llegaron 4 la posada 
Do albergaron aquel dia. 
Sentados son a cenar 


Comian 4 una escudilla. 


Gran enojo habian los 
suyos, 

De aquesto que el Cid 
hacia : 

No quieren estar pre- 
sentes, 

A otra posada se iban. 


Hicieron al Cid y al 
Gafo 


Una cama en que dor- 
mian 

Ambos, cuando 4 media 
noche, 

Ya que Rodrigo dormia, 

Un soplo por las es- 


paldas 
El Gafo dado le habia 
Ian recio fué, que 4 los 


pechos 
A Don Rodrigo salia. 
Despert6 muy espan- 


0, 
Al Gafo buscado habia: 
No lo hallaba en la su 


cama. 
A voces lumbre pedia. 


Traidole habian la lum- 
bre, 

El Gafo no parecia ; 

Tornado se habia 4 la 


cama, 
Gran cuidado en si tenia 


De lo que le aconteciera, 

Mas vié un hombre que 
& él venia 

Vestido de pafios blan- 
cos, 

Y gere aquesto le decia: 


—2Duermes 6 
Rodrigo? 

-No duermo, le respon- 
dia, 

Pero dime: i quién tu 
eres 

Que tantoresplandecias ? 

San Lazarosoy, Rodrigo, 


Yo, que 4 te hablar 
venia ; 
Yo soy el gafo 4 que ta 


velas, 


Por dios tanto bien 
hacias. 

Rodrigo, Dios bien te 
quiere, 

Otorgado te tenia 


Que lo que tii comen- 
Zares 


Herder’s Version (cons 
tinued). 


An dem Boden eines 
Sumpfes 

Lieget eine Aussitziger ; 

Traurig flehet er um 
Gottes 

und der Mutter Gottes 
wegen 

um Erbarmuvg. Don 
Rodrigo 

steigt herab von seinen 
Maulthier, 

Hilft dem Kranken auf 
den Sattel, 

Sétzt sich hinter ihm; 
so kommen 

Endlich sie zur Her- 
berg’ an. 


Auszuruhen diese Nacht 


er 

Setzen alle sich zur 
Tafel 

Eine Abendsuppe spei- 
send, 

der Aussitzige neben 
Cid. 

Diesen Anblick nicht 
ertragend 

Stehen auf die Reis’- 
gefihrten, 


Suchen sich ein ander 
Haus: 
Don Rodrigo teilt dage- 


gen 

Mit dem Armen Bett 
und Kammer, 

Bis um Mitternacht ein 
Schlag ihu 


Wie ein Windstoss auf 
die Schultern, 


Auf die Brust hin un- 
sanft weckt ; 


Und sein Kranker ist 
verschwunden 

Von dem Lager, aus der 
Kammer. 


Filig lasst er Licht sich 


geben, 
Sucht umher; jedoch 
umsonst. 


Wundernd leget er sich 
manucherlei 


Als ein Mann in weissen 
Kleidern 


Glainzend vor sein Lager 
trat: 

Schlifst Du, sprach er, 
Freund Rodrigo ? 

Nein! ich wache, wer 
bist Du? 


Lazarus bin ich, der 
Kranke, 

Den Du eben nur um 
Gottes 

Und der Mutter Gottes 
will 


en 
Also giitig pflegetest. 


Und ich komme Dir zu 
sagen, 

Dass Dich Gott vor 
andern liebet, 

Und vor andern Dir die 
Wiinsche 


El Cid va en romeria a 
Santiago. Milagro del 
Gafo (continued). 


En lides, 6 en otra 
guisa, 
Lo cumpliris a tu honra 


Y crecera cada dia. 
De todos seras temido, 
De cristianos y morisma, 


Y que los tus enemigos 
Empecerte no podrian. 
— ta muerte hon- 


a, 

No tu persona vencida, 

Ta seras el vencedor, 

Dios su bendicion te 
envia. 

En diciendo estas pala- 
bras 


Luego se desparecia : 


Levantose Don Rodrigo 
Y de hinojos se ponia ; 
Dio gracias 4 Dios del 


cielo, 
Tambien 4 Santa Maria; 
Ansi estuvo en oracion 
Hasta que fuera de dia. 
Partierase a Santiago, 
Su romeria cumplia ; 


De alli se fué 4 Oala- 
horra 
Adonde el buen Rey 


yacia. 

Muy bien lo habia rece- 
bido, 

Holgése con su venida, 


Lidié con Martin Gon- 
zalez, 
Y en el campo lo vencia. 


—_—< 
———+ 


Herder’s Version (con- 
tinued). 


— Muths erfiillen 


wird. 

In Gefechten wie in 
Schlachten 

Wirst Du siegeich und 
gefiirchtet 

So von Mohren wie von 
Christen 

Tag fiir Tag an Ruhme 
wachsen ; 


. Gottes ist mit 


ir. 

Ausgesprochen diese 
Worte 

Schwand die himmlische 
Erschienung. 


Don Rodrigo kniet zur 
Erde 

Gott und der Maria 
dankend ; 


Dann vollendet er dio 
Wallfahrt, 


Kehrt zuriick nach Cala- 
horra ; 

Freundlich nimmt ihn 
auf der Konig. 

Und kaum hat er aus- 
geruht, 


Geht er mit Martin 
Gonsalez 


In dem Kampf; der 
Sieg ist sein. 
H. Kress, 











‘6 CLEVER.” 

Wimbledon: April 12, 1899. 
The use of this word in the sense of agile, or 
nimble of body, is not lost in Scotland, at any 
rate. I remember hearing a person described, 
and very correctly described, as being “ a rael 
actyve and clever Jeddy.” This was in the 

south-east of Perthshire. 
J. H. Ramsay, 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Tuurspay, April 25, 8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: 
** Lightning Conductors,” by Prof. Oliver Lodge. 
8 =. Cymmrodorion: * Welsh Monasteries 
and Monasticism,’’ by Mr. Edward Owen, 


SATURDAY, April 27, 3.45 p.m. Botanic: General 


Meetiug. 





SCIENCE: 
Stellar Evolution and 


Geological Time. 
(Stanford.) 


Tue modern scientists must often turn with a 
sigh of envy to the accurate ‘ knowledge” of 
the mediaeval chronicler, who, starting some 
odd 4000 years s.c., filled with men and 
their actions every quarter of a century down 
to a.v. 1470. Had we only some Fasciculus 
Temporum recording with certainty one inci- 
dent for every million years of the life of the 
universe, we should be jubilant. Would 


its Relations to 
By James Croll. 


some beneficent Sphinx only tell us how 
many million years back to start the evolution 
of our planetary system, it would at least 
help us to more self-complaisancy, if only by 
demolishing rival theories, and showing us 
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that the wise men of our tribe will agree in 
the truth—when it is discovered to them. 
Meanwhile what are the general public—to 
say nothing of all-knowing critics—to do, 
when Helmholtz and Thomson are content 
with a modest 20,000,000 years, but Dr. Croll 
persists that three score and ten millions are 
the more proper allowance for our venerable 
ruler! One is inclined to think that the 
Germans are correct after all, and the sun 
must be an antique spinster, since there is 
such obscurity about her real age! Let us 
try and put as clearly as possible the differ- 
ence between Dr. Croll’s view of the evolution 
of nebulae and Sir William Thomson’s. The 
latter in his Royal Institution lecture of 1887 
(Popular Lectures, p. 404) remarks: 

“We cannot, however, help asking the ques- 
tion—What was the condition of the sun’s 
matter before it came together and became 
hot? It may have been two cool solid masses, 
which collided with the velocity due to their 
mutual gravitation; or, but with enormously 
less of probability, it may have been two masses 
colliding with velocities considerably greater 
than the velocities due to mutual gravitation.” 
Sir William Thomson considers that the 
“exact aiming ” required in the latter case is, 
“on the dry theory of probability, exceed- 
ingly improbable.” If, on the other hand, 
two bodies were left to themselves at relative 
rest in space, they would, if undisturbed by 
their stellar colleagues, certainly collide. 
The latter theory may be spoken of as the 
“pure gravitation” theory, the former as 
Croll’s “impact” * theory. Both explain in 
the same general manner, namely, by the 
collision of two large stellar masses, the origin 
of a nebula, and ultimately of a planetary 
system. Now, Dr. Croll asserts that the 
latter theory is the true theory, for the former 
cannot give a sufficient supply of heat to last 
more than some 12,000,000 years, while geo- 
logical evidence shows that we require heat 
enough for 70,000,000 years. It is obvious, 
however, that if the stellar masses have a 
velocity of impact greater than that due to 
mutual gravitation, then, by a proper choice 
of its value, any supply of energy can be 
provided and converted into heat. Thomson, 
it will be remembered, stores his heat in the 
form of the potential energy of separation of 
the elements of the sun. The yearly shrinkage 
of its diameter supplies the amount of heat 
radiated in a year. The amount of shrinkage 
required leads him to believe it rash to predict 
a radiation at the present rate for more than 
20,000,000 years past, or for more than 
6,000,000 years to come. Now Dr. Croll 
insists on more than 70,000,000 years of the 
past, and, therefore, he must be supposed to 
reject the theory of pure shrinkage. He un- 
doubtedly obtains a sufficient heat supply from 
his theory, but it seems incumbent on him to 
show: (1) that the improbability of collision 
between bodies moving with different velocities 
1s not nigh an impossibility; (2) that having 
got his supply of heat, he has some notion of 
how it is to be stored for 70,000,000 years 
otherwise than as potential energy of separa- 
tion : od : 
lon; (3) that there are convincing geological 
arguments in favour of 70,000,000 years at 








h * This is Dr. Croll’s own word, which we think 
€ means to confine to the theory of bodies having 


velocities on impact other than t : 
mutual gravit ~ hose due to their 





the present rate of radiation. Let us consider 
these points in order. 

First, as to the probability of the col- 
lision of bodies moving with different velo- 
cities through space. So far as I follow 
Dr. Croll’s views, he supposes, I think, 
initially, an immense number of dark stellar 
masses moving in all directions with all 
varieties of velocities. He does not seem 
to suppose that mutual gravitation has had 
any influence of a perceptible kind over these 
bodies until two have collided. Thus he 
writes, “It follows that these motions ought 
to be in perfectly straight lines, and not in 
definite orbits of any kind.” This abolition 
of gravitation between stellar bodies—for it 
seems to amount to this—appears rather 
serious. We know the ether extends to the 
stars, and we are pretty confident to-day that 
the ether is the medium of gravitational 
acceleration. But once grant gravitation, 
then of the immense number of stellar bodies 
moving ‘with every variety of velocity” 
any two having the same velocity (by which 
I understand equality of speed, sense, and 
direction) are, if little disturbed by their 
stellar colleagues, bound to collide owing to 
mutual gravitation. The question, then, be- 
tween the two theories is whether it is more 
probable that there will be two stellar bodies 
with any the same velocity, or two stellar 
bodies with any different speeds, but with the 
same directions of speed, their directions being 
in one any the same straight line. In the 
first case we have equality of the directions 
and magnitudes of the velocities; in the latter 
case, equality of the directions and absolute 
paths of motion. The chances, therefore, to be 
compared are that of hitting a given point in a 
straight line (equality of magnitude), and that 
of placing a point in space so as to lie on a 
a given straight line. If it were plane space 
the chances would, I think, be equal ; but in 
space of three dimensio.s the latter is 
immensely less probable than the former. 
Thus, admitting gravitation, there is a very 
large probability in favour of any given 
planetary system having been evolved from a 
nebula generated from two stellar masses with 
initially the same velocity. The disturbing 
influence of other stellar bodies would have 
equal effect on both theories. Dr. Croll goes 
so far as to say that the improbability of a 
collision on his theory is in its favour; but as 
his theory does not seem to me to exclude the 
possibility of other planetary systems than 
ours (assuming 70,000,000 years’ life for 
ours), having arisen from the pure gravitation 
process, I am at a loss to understand how any 
argument for his theory can be drawn from 
the fact that collisions under it would be few. 
If his theory be true for our system, then 
there must be a greater number of other 
systems for which it is not true—on the mere 
theory of probability. Thus, the reasoning 
on pp. 10 and 11 of his book, seems to me in- 
conclusive, if it be not unscientific. How, if 
our solar system arose on his theory from an 
improbable collision, then the risk to it in the 
future of a more probable collision is removed, 
or why there is nothing ‘‘ more impressive in 
its sublime simplicity” than his plan “ by 
which the stability and perfection of the 
universe ’’ is secured I fail entirely to under- 
stand. Granted that it is necessary to 
consider the sun as arising from an improbable 


collision, why does this exclude more probable 
collisions for other stellar masses or for the 
sun in the future? 

Turning to the second point of the storage of 
the heat Dr. Croll supposes generated by the 
improbable collision, I do not feel that he has 
clearly pointed out to the lay mind how he 
supposes this heat to be stored. Surely, if it 
is not yearly generated from the potential- 
energy of separation by shrinkage, then we 
are thrown back on either chemical action or 
continuous cooling ; both these seem quite in- 
sufficient alone, and combined they may not 
unreasonably be dismissed as a ‘‘ hot coal” 
theory. 

We now reach the third point, which is 
summed up in the question, Will 20,000,000 
years or thereabouts be a maximum with 
which geologists and biologists can content 
themselves? This is dealt with in part ii. of 
Dr. Croll’s work, and he brings some strong 
arguments in favour of at least 70,000,000 
years from calculations based on the rate of 
denudation. The arguments from geology 
appear more convincing than the biological, 
but they are essentially based on a uniformity 
and equality during the earth’s existence in 
the rate of denudation. This may be so, but 
the physicist will be inclined to reply with 
Sir William Thomson’s question : 


‘‘ Whether is it more probable that the physical 
conditions of the sun’s matter differ 1000 times 
more than dynamics compel us to suppose they 
differ from those of matter in our laboratories ; 
or that a stormy sea, with possibly channel 
tides of extreme violence, should encroach on a 
chalk cliff 1000 times more rapidly than Mr, 
Darwin’s estimate of one inch per century.” 


This is indeed very far from being a completely 
satisfactory answer to the geological reason- 
ings, but the possibility of vggiation in the 
rate of denudation requires f discussion 
than it seems to get on pp. Even 
granted that the geological argumen i 
dates the theory of the heat supply from 
shrinkage, then it seems more reasonable to 
inquire how the sun may have been or still be 
receiving heat, rather than conclude that a 
theory which gave it a sufficient supply of 
heat 70,000,000 years and more ago is neces- 
sarily true, although it fails to explain the 
storage. 

The third part of Dr. Croll’s work is en- 
titled ‘‘ Evidence in support of the Theory 
from the pre-nebular Condition of the Uni- 
verse.” Here a number of theories of the 
ether are discussed, and adopted or rejected 
by Dr. Croll. Thus, he seems to approve of 
the theory of Morris and Grove that the ether 
may be only highly attenuated matter, or, as 
the latter puts it, an expansion of the 
planetary atmospheres, or the more volatile 
portion of them. How such attenuated 
matter could transmit the transverse vibra- 
tions of light is difficult to understand, and 
to prove that it can is certainly a duty of 
those who assert that the hypothesis of an 
ether distinct from matter is a last surviving 
relic of eighteenth-century science. While 
apparently approving this view of the ether, 
Dr. Croll makes a vigorous attack on the 
vortex-atom theory of matter, which it is 
surely a slip to speak of, even for a moment, 
as *‘ Prof. Lodge’s theory.” This attack is 
very characteristic, and as it concludes with 
| the remark that a vortex-atom is as hard a 
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physical conception as space of four dimen- 
sions, it may be well to quote part of it here, 
in order that Messrs. J. J. Thomson and Hicks 
may grasp the futility of pushing their 
researches further, unless, perchance, they 
should fail to be stunned by the first law of 
motion thus vigorously thrown at their heads. 


‘‘The vortex theory appears to me to be beset 
by a difficulty of another kind, viz., that of 
reconciling it with the first law of motion. 
According to that law, no body possessing 
inertia can deviate from the straight line unless 
forced to do so... . Centrifugal force must 
always be balanced by centripetal force. The 
difficulty is to understand what force counter- 
balances the centrifugal force of the rotating 
materfal of the vortex-atom. It is not because 
the centrifugal tendency of the rotating material 
is controlled by the exterior incompressible 
fluid, for it offers no resistance whatever to the 
passage of the atom through it—in short, in so 
far as the motion of the atom is concerned, this 
fluid is a perfect void. Now, if this fluid can 
offer no resistance to the passage of the atom as 
a whole, how then does it manage to offer such 
enormous resistance to the materials composing 
the atom, so as to continually deflect them from 
the straight path and compel them to move in a 
curve? ... In short, howis the existence of 
the atom possible under the physical conditions 
assumed in the theory ?” 

How indeed? Yerhaps Mr. Grant Allen will 
explain ! 

In the final pages of his work Dr. Croll 
tells us that the series of changes in the 
universe is demonstrably finite, and therefore 
‘* the life-time of matter itself is necessarily 
finite.’ ‘These are consequences which 
necessarily follow from every theory of stellar 
evolution which has hitherto been advanced.” 
The impact theory, according to Dr. Croll, 
explains all the evolutionary process on purely 
scientific grounds. It starts with ‘‘ huge 
solid masses moving through space,’”’ and 
‘if these were the original condition of the 
universe, then in so far as either philosophy or 
science can demonstrate to the contrary, it 
might have been in this condition from all 
eternity. We are, therefore, not called upon 
to account for this primitive condition of things. 
. » « The first collision would be the commence- 
ment of evolution.” 

It is idle to ask why a collision should ever 
occur at all, if it had not occurred previously 
‘*from all eternity.”” Or, how, if this had 
been the condition of things ‘‘from all 
eternity,” the life-time of matter and the 
universe is ‘‘ demonstrably finite.” We seek 
for a little oasis in this Hegelian reconcilia- 
tion of contradictories, and we think to 
find it in the last words of Dr. Croll’s 
book: ‘‘ We have no grounds to conclude 
that there is anything eternal except God, 
time, and space.” This ‘huge solid mass” 
moving through space ‘from all eternity ” 
must then be one of these. ‘ But if time 
and space be subjective, as Kant supposes,” 
we are indeed left with a curious alternative 
—namely, the one absolute moving through a 
subjective. There must be some error on our 
part somewhere ; but, of a truth, if this be 
the solution of the problem of the universe, 
the scientist will have to accompany Dr. 
Croll through a quagmire of metaphysics. 
The lay reader had better content himself at 
present with watching how they get along 
from the side. 

Kart Pranson. 








TWO BOOKS ABOUT BIRDS. 


Birdsnesting and Bird-skinning: a Complete 
Description of the Nests and Eggs of Birds 
which breed in Britain. By Edward Newman. 
Second edition, revised and re-written, with 
directions for their Collection and Preserva- 
tion; anda Chapter on Bird-skinning, &c. By 
Miller Christy. (Fisher Unwin.) We tran- 
scribe the long title of this book because it 
succinctly expresses its scope. It is a little 
volume of 138 pages, which, we believe, only 
costs a shilling, but which has no rival of its 
kind in the language. The egg-hunter, with 
this volume in his pocket, needs no other 
literature for his field-work. It is pleasantly 
written, and practically exhaustive; coucise 
and accurate. The first edition, under the 
simple title Birdsnestiny, was brought out by 
the late Mr. Newman in 1861; but it was a 
bulky pamphlet, too big for any pocket. The 
present edition, under the able editorship of 
Mr. Miller Christy, is in the smallest octavo, 
and contains about three times the amount 
of information in the original. The editor 
bas spared no pains to bring his work up to 
the very latest standard of accuracy. He 
treats of about 200 species of birds known to 
breed in Britain, including even some of 
doubtful occurrence, so as to err on the side 
of safety. The English names are arranged 
alphabetically, and many cross-references are 
given. Under each species, we have four 
particulars noted, viz., the distribution and 
general habitat of the bird; the situation in 
which the nest is built; the materials of which 
it is composed ; and a full description of the 
eggs, with their dimensions in inches and 
tenths. After this, the body of the work, we 
have a chapter on egg-collecting, perhaps the 
best which has been written since the issue of 
Prof. Alfred Newton’s famous essay on the 
subject. The book also contains a practical 
and clear description of how to skin and 
preserve specimens of birds for the cabinet; 
a précis of the Wild Birds’ Protection Acts; 
and a note on the literature of British Birds. 


Ninth Report on the Migration of Birds. 
(McFarlane & Erskine.) This report refers to 
the migrations of 1887 as observed from the 
different lighthouses round the coasts of the 
United Kingdom, and contains, as usual, a great 
amount of statistical information respecting the 
movements of birds. Some of this information 
is arranged chronologically, and some accord- 
ing to the kinds of birds seen, Its compilation 
has only been effected by the assiduous efforts 
of the lighthouse keepers—to many of whom, 
we would fain hope, it has brought an 
additional interest among the details of their 
unvarying and monotonous occupation; and 
by much steady work on the part of the super- 
intending committee appointed by the British 
Association to collect this information. We 
have often insisted in former years upon the 
need of some general laws being extracted 
from the mass of statistics now ready to the 
hand in these nine reports. With this final 
report of the series we are glad to see that Mr. 
W. E. Clarke, a competent ornithologist, has 
undertaken the difficult task of summorising 
the general results obtained by the committee’s 
proceedings. Some of the facts reported in 
this volume are sufficiently striking. In 
November flocks of rooks of about one hundred 
in onebody and eighty in the second, arrived, ap- 
parently in a very fatigued sta‘e, off the Skelligs. 
There is no land to the westward of this light 
(itself off the south-west coast of Ireland), and 
the birds arrived from the west. A somewhat 
similar flight occurred at the same place in 
1884. In mid October on the eastern coast of 
England thousands of large grey gulls appeared, 
with many redshanks, crows, linnets, and larks, 
At this time enormous numbers of visitants 





reach us from the continent. A woodlark was 
shot on the Tearaght Rock, the most westerly 
Irish lighthouse ; this bird is very seldom seen 
in Ireland. When the abstract of these nine 
reports is published, it may be expected that 
some singular results will emerge and our 
knowledge of biri-migration be greatly 
extended. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
A NEW BABYLONIAN CONTRACT TABLET. 
London : April 6, 1£89. 
A small reddish-black contract tablet (size, 
4.3x3.1x2cm.), in the possession of the 
University of Pennsylvania, will render 
necessary many changes in Assyro-Babylonian 
chronology. It bears the date: ‘‘Nipur, 1st 
day of Arah’amna, 6th year of Asuritililiai, 
Sar mitu A-sur-ki.” 
ROBERT FRANCIS HARPER. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Tue following fifteen candidates have been 
selected by the council of the Royal Society to 
be recommended for election on June 6: Mr. 
J. Aitken, Dr. E, Ballard, Mr. A. B. Basset, 
Mr. H. T. Brown, Mr. L. Clark, Prof. D. D. 
Cunningham, Mr. L. Fletcher, Mr. W. B. 
Hemsley, Mr. C. T. Hudson, Prof. T. M’K. 
Hughes, Mr. E. B. Poulton, Prof. W. J. Sollas, 
= C. Todd, Mr. H. Tomlinson, Prof. G. F. 
e0. 


Pror. MENDELEEF, the celebrated Russian 
chemist, has accepted the invitation of the 
council of the Chemical Society to deliver the 
Faraday Lecture. He will probably give his 
mature views on ‘“‘The Periodic Law of the 
Elements,” with which his name is so indis- 
solubly connected. The lecture will be delivered, 
by permission of the managers of the Royal 
Institution, in their theatre, on the evening of 
June 4, The fellows of the society will enter- 
tain Prof. Mendeleef at dinner at the Holborn 
Restaurant the next evening; and the presi- 
dent, Dr. W. J. Russell, will hold a reception 
at the Grosvenor Gallery on June 7. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN will shortly issu> two 
plays of Aeschylus in their ‘‘ Classical Library ” 
—the Supplices, edited (with a revised text, 
and also an English translation) by Prof. T. G. 
Tacker, of Melbourne University; and the 
Agamemnon, by Dr. A. W. Verrall; and also 
the following volumes in the ‘‘ Classical Series ” 
—the /on of Euripides, by Mr. M. A. Bayfield; 
the Amphitruo of Plautus, by Prof. A. Palmer, 
of Dublin; and Books I. and II. of the Letters 
of Pliny, by Mr. James Cowan. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Euizanetuan Socrety.—(Wedne:day, Apri] 3 ) 
Ernest Baker, Esq, in the chair.—A paper on 
‘Miracle Plays’? was read by Mr. W. H. Cow- 
ham. Mr. Cowham began by tracing the growth 
of these plays during the Dark Ages, and treated 
them as one of the causes leading up to the 
Renascence. References were given from Matthew 
Paris, FitzStephen, Chaucer, and Langland, bear- 
ing upon these representations. Mr. Cowham 
strongly held that their origin was to be found in 
the Scriptural farces founded upon the ruins of 
Latin comedy. Brought to England by the 
Normans, they at length began to appear 10 
isolated churches and abbeys, where they weie 
enacted by the priests and monks. A short tran- 


sition period of Norman-French mysteries suc- 
ceeded ; and then the plays became entirely 
English in character. The priests were no longer 
the impersonators, but gave way to the guilds of 
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craftsmen. Different statutes and proclamations 
discouraging them were quoted, as well as the 
‘‘ Manuel de Peché’’—an Anglo-French poem 
ascribed by some to Bishop Grossteste. Robert of 
Brunue, 1303, describes minutely the places where, 
and the circumstances under which they were per- 
formed. Greens, crofts, cemeteries, and streets 
we find were the favourite places of representation ; 
and horses, harness, and even ecclesiastical furni- 
ture were all made use of in these spectacles, 
Henry VI.’s reign was the era of morality plays. 
The Chester, York, Coventry, Digby, and Towneley 
mysteries were discussed at some Jength, and the 
strengthening influence of the Norman-French 
mysteries, and the Oursor Mundi upon them was 
mentioned. The best of these cycles is the 
Townley, written in the Yorkshire dialect about 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. The 
Digby mysteries represent the plays at the height 
of their popularity; and from hence (fifteenth 
century) their popularity began gradually to 
decline. Throughout all these plays there is a 
strong undercurrent of comedy and buffoonery. 
The Shepherd plays are a distinct advance towards 
the legitimate drama. The plays began to be 
polemical in the reign of Henry VIIL, and re- 
mained ro until their final extinction in the reign 
of Elizabeth. The interludes, which had grown up 
inside the miracle plays, became the political 
organs of the day. Hence came several pro- 
clamations suppressing thom, and these, together 
with tho growth of education, and the increase in 
the number of books, destroyed them altogether. 
These plays were at various stages of their career— 
an educational medium, a popular amusement, and 
the voice of public opinion.—A long and interest- 
ing discussion followed, which was opened by the 
chairman and continued by Messrs. Rogers, Payne, 
Edney, Cowham, and other members of the 
society. 


Mancusgster Gortue Socrsty.—( Wednesday, 
Aprii 10.) 
Tus Rev. F. F. Cornish in the chair.—Mrs. W. 0. 
Williemson read a paper on ‘*‘ Goethe’s Delineation 
of Womanhood.” After pointing out that in 
hterary as in pictorial portraiture the true test of 
worth is the defiviteness and individuality of the 
figure itself, apart from the accessory details sur- 
rounding it, Mrs. Williamson remarked that 
women writers have, as a rule, been more suc- 
cesssful than men in giving this independent life 
and force to their female characters. Men, for the 
most part, either make the leading features of 
their heroines so strong that they are mere cari- 
catures, Jike Becky Sharp and Mrs. Jellaby; or 
they find no leading features at all, and produce 
mere mild nonentities, like Rose Bradwardine and 
Julia Mannering. In Goethe alone of men writers 
do women readers detect that true instinct, that 
penetration into the moving springs of a woman’s 
nature, as it lay hidden behind a covering of 
fashion and circumstance, which other men writers 
have failed to possess. The secret of his euccess is, 
as Carlyle said, that in his deep susceptive heart 
he felt a thousand times more keenly than anyone 
else could feel; and, with the creative gift which 
belonged to him as poet, he embodied those feel- 
ings aud gave them local habitations and names. 
The circumstances by which Goethe surrounded 
his heroes were those of the time in which he or 
they lived. To our more highly developed moral 
civilisation they may appear crude, painful, even 
at times repulsive; but in no case where Goethe 
has given us a finished picture do such circum- 
stances necessarily form the character and dis- 
position of the woman. We can in each case lift 
the portrait out of its frame, and give it modern 
and more familiar surroundings, without materially 
spoiling the character. In proof of this assertion, 
Mrs. Williamson passed briefly in review the 
various types of female character treated by 
Goethe. Among them she counted as least im- 
portant the young girls, all heart and love and 
trust, but without education or power of thought, 
who inevitably fell a prey to the world’s caprice, 
and who are made to pass before us and attain 
their goal of misery unwept. Besides these, we 
have several fine embodiments of strong-minded, 
clever coldness—women who, though winning 
universal respect, were without the womanly power 
of love, and so received their homage from a safe 


distance ; these Goethe felt, and has shown, to be 
ridiculous. And then we have a very beautiful 
combination of these—women in whom lovin 
tenderness, impulsive sympathy, high culture, an 
strong domestic capability form an ideal woman- 
hood, which, while gladly devoting her powers for 
the good of some loved ones, knows full well what 
is due to herself, and will not bend before every 
passing breez>, It is thie latter class whom Goethe 
drew with most success, and clearly with deepest 
sympathy. Passing on from these generalisations, 
Mrs. Williamson sketched in some detail, and with 
many graphic and sympathetic touches, several of 
Goethe’s most successful female characters, among 
them Philine, Luciane, Therese, Lotte, Natalie, 
and Ottilie. The last-mentioned she pronounced 
to be not only one of the most perfectly womanly 
sketches ever produced by the imagination of man, 
but the sketch of a woman of exceptional force 
and delicacy.—After a brief discussion on the 
paper read, the chairman called on the hon. 
librarian to give some account of the recent large 
addition to the library of the society.—Mr. Prei- 
singer informed the meeting that the collection of 
Goethe works, brought together by Mr. Toimm, 
of Brook Street, London, which had been bought 
by the Manchester Goethe Society, had just 
arrived. It comprised about 300 works, among 
them several valuable first and second editions. 
With the volumes already in its library, the 
society might now boast of possessing the most 
valuable ‘oethe library in England; and the 
committee appealed confidently to the members 
for further contributions to the library fund to 
defray the cost of purchase, binding, &c. 





FINE ART. 
Portfolio Papers. By Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton. (Seeley.) 


Ir is not every magazine article which 
deserves re-publishing, not even every article 
in the Portfolio; but Mr. Hamerton has 
written little which is not worth re-read- 
ing and reconsidering, even though its motive 
may have been a transient one and the sub- 
ject not of universal interest. There are 
not now many Englishmen, we fear, who have 
a lively interest in the landscapes of Chintreuil, 
or the romantic dreams of Adrien Guignet ; 
but no one can read Mr. Hamerton’s very 
short papers on those artists and think them 
dull. We may not have seen one of the 
works of either; but who can help being 
pleased with the idea of a painter, ‘‘one of 
the most perfect instances of the pure land- 
scape painters that have become known to the 
public hitherto,” who was ‘born for land- 
scape painting, as others are born for music,” 
but who, though endowed by nature “ with 
the most passionate love of landscape,’ was 
denied the ‘ gift of manual facility,’”’ and did 
not attain exccutive skill till comparatively 
late in life? Take, then, the picture of 
Guignet, the artist, whose paintings were all 
poetic visions, whose custom was 

‘**to paint in perfect solitude, and not to let 
anybody see what he was doing until it was 
quite finished; and if by chance this solitude 
was ever broken in upon and the canvas seen 
by the visitor, he would either alter the com- 
position of it, or else throw it aside altogether,” 
or this : 


‘Instead of painting studies when out-of-doors, 
in the society of other artists who were friends 
of his, he would quit his companions, get into 
wild rocky places, and sit motionless for hours 
together, gazing and dreaming, whilst the puffs 
of smoke came from his pipe in regular time- 
measuring succession. He did not touch pencil 
or paper, did not make the slightest sketch, yet 





received from nature what he sought, and after 


bathing himself in the influences of the forest 
and the sunset, went back to his own chamber 
to his work. Sometimes he would sit gazing 
in the same abstracted way at a white canvas 
for two or three days without touching it, then 
suddenly make the dream visible in a picture, 
executed with astonishing ease, decision and 
rapidity.” 

Who will not be wiser for such vivid pictures 
of these two strange individualities, whether 
he know their works or not? There is a 
conspicuous defect in Mr. Hamerton’s paper 
on ‘‘Goya.’”? He cannot speak of him as a 
colourist, scarcely asa painter ; his knowledge 
of his artistic capacities has been formed 
mainly from his etchings; and, though some 
years have elapsed since the paper appeared 
in the Portfolio, the author does not seem to 
have taken any steps to perfect his knowledge 
of Goya asa painter. This appears at first 
sight a little rash, especially as in Goya’s 
time the etcher paid little or no attention to 
colour. To-day there are many etchers—Mr. 
Macbeth for instance—whose work, not only 
when interpreting coloured work of others, 
but when original in subject, shows that the 
artist has a strong sense of colour, 
but it was not so a hundred years ago ; 
Yet the paper on Goya is one of those 
best worth republishing. It is a clear and 
trenchant essay, vigorous beyond the writer’s 
wont, ‘‘ etching,” as it were, with all the force 
and more than the truth of Goya’s needle, 
the strange contrasts and foul depths of one 
of the most violent and worthless characters 
of modern history. Yet it is written with 
not less than the author’s accustomed ease— 
that charming leisureliness which weighs 
each word and drops it in the right place, 
and is never in such a hurry, however in 
earnest, that it cannot find time for a pleasant 
whisper “aside.” How agreeable this 
whisper is, for instance, especially to the 
feelings of an art critic : 


‘The opinions of artists may seem at first 
somewhat more formidable, because an artist 
knows something positive and practical; but a 
little reflection would convince the most timid 
that he may live in serene independence of 
their opinions also if he likes, for whatever one 
artist paints or says, you can always find 
another of equal rank to declare in plain terms 
that he is an idiot or something worse.” 

Many readers will no doubt get their first 
knowledge of Goya, of Chintreuil, and of 
Guignet from Mr. Hamerton’s book; but it 
is to be feared that there will be much even 
in his papers upon Etty and Constable which 
will be news to many others. These papers, 
which lead the way, are excellent pieces of 
workmanship, to be trusted for their facts, 
and to be admired for their clear analysis of 
art and character. Here is a passage from 
the ‘‘ Constable’’ which should be noted and 
remembered by art critics ‘‘and others ”’ : 
“He was much less rebellious against the 
traditions of the great masters than our own 
pre-Raphaelites hava been, but at the same 
time he was positively more isolated than auy 
single member of that fraternity. J/is position 
was like that of an only child, who has ancestors 
but no brothers.” 

But these ‘Notices of Artists” which 
form the first section of the volume are 
scarcely so important ‘‘a contribution to the 
study of the Fine Arts’ as the papers which 
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follow. These, whether called ‘‘ Notes” or 
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‘‘ Essays,” or ‘* Conversations,” are all 
examples of patient and luminous reasoning 
on more or less abstract questions, the solu- 
tion of which is of the greatest interest to all 
philosophical students of art. Of the shorter 
essays, there is none which is more conclusive 
and valuable than that on ‘‘ Soul and Matter 
in the Fine Arts.” How much bad art and 
bad criticism would be spared us if the truth 
of the following sentence were generally 
accepted as an axiom: ‘The peculiarity 
of the Fine Arts is that, in them, the 
action of the intellect is strictly subor- 
dinate to matter—and not only that, but 
happily and willingly subordinate.” The 
short ‘‘Essay on Style” is also another, 
the reading, marking, learning, and inwardly 
digesting of which is greatly to be recom- 
mended. In these days, when the word “ art” 
is accepted as consecrating any quantity of 
inane caprice and vulgarity, it is well that 
one voice at least should preach that ‘it is 
intellectual style, in one or other of its in- 
numerable manifestations, which raises handi- 
craft into fine art.” Our only fear is that ina 
paper where style is divided into “‘ technical” 
and ‘‘intellectual,’’ the ‘style, which is the 
man,” may seem to have an uncertain place 
assigned to it. Mr. Hamerton probably 
means to include it in one of the “ innumer- 
able manifestations of intellectual style’; 
but in another passage it would seem to be in- 
cluded in the technical style. In the same 
way, in his note on ‘‘ Colours and Colour,” 
there seems to be an ‘‘ intermediate ” more or 
less unrecognised, the perception of the har- 
monic beauty of colours associated and 
arranged without blending, as in mosaics, in 
pre-Raphaelite or pre-Corregiesque painting, in 
the very missal paintings to which he refers. 
Is there not even a perception of quality in 
a particular colour (say of a fine sang de 
beuf bottle) which is akin rather to the 
sense of the colourist than that of the mere 
lover of ‘‘colours’’? It isso probable that Mr. 
Hamerton has considered these points, and 
rejected them for the sake of simplicity of 
argument or some other equally sound reason, 
that it is with hesitation that I refer to one 
other doubt which has arisen in reading his 
‘** Notes on Aesthetics.” Mr. Hamerton’s 
answer to Dr. Leibreich’s theory that the 
yellowishness of Turner's later pictures was 
due to the yellowing of the lens of the 
painter’s eye, seems at first convincing. It 
is as follows: 

1. “‘The painter whose eyelens is yellow sees 
all things yellower than they really are. He is 
not afflicted with the infirmity when he looks at 
nature, and exempt from it when he looks at 
his palette or his picture; the affliction is per- 
manent, alike in the field and in the studio. 

2. ‘* Consequently, as the painter’s eye sup- 
plies yellow to the natural scene, it will supply 
yellow in the same proportion to the mixtures 
on his palette and on his canvas, which will 
appear to him as yellow as nature appears to 
him, even when they are not more yellow than 
nature is in reality. This being so, it does not 
appear that the painter’s infirmity will cause 
him to use more of the yellow pigments.” 

This answer would be incontrovertible if it 
were absolutely certain that ‘‘as the painter’s 
eye supplies yellow to the natural scene it 
will supply yellow in the same proportion to 
the mixtures on his palette”; but is it not 
possible that the yellowing of his lens may up- 





set his judgment of proportion with regard to 
yellow, and that he may go on intensifying 
his yellows without perceiving accurately the 
colour-value of his touches? There seems to 
be nothing more certain in regard to colour 
than that a man whose colour-sense is dis- 
turbed in any way cannot present the colours 
of nature as they appear to those whose 
colour-sense is normal. Nevertheless, I do 
not in the least believe that the yellowness 
of Turner’s later pictures was due to the 
yellowing of hislenses. He liked yellow, and 
liked it better as he grew older; but he also 
liked blue and red, and he continued to paint 
blue and red pictures, as well as yellow ones, 
to the end. 

Mr. Hamerton’s concluding papers on book 
illustration have so recently appeared in the 
columns of the Portfolio that they will be still 
fresh in the memory of those interested in the 
subject, They are thrown into the form of 
conversations between a poet, an artist, a 
scientist, and a critic, the critic being Mr. 
Hamerton himself and the other speakers 
imaginary personages invented to express 
opinions typical of the different classes of 
mind represented by their names. It is not 
everyone who could thus venture to represent 
the case from so many points of intellectual 
view; but Mr. Hamerton has made a study not 
only of art, but of opinion on art, and his 
wide intellectual sympathy, and his judicial 
impartiality enable him to state with fairness, 
and to entertain with something more than 
tolerance, views which are at variance with his 
own. It would be extravagant to say that 
these conversations exhaust the subject, but 
they at least throw new light on every point 
of it which they touch. 

Cosmo Monxnovss. 








THE MINIATURES AT THE BURLING- 
TON FINE ARTS CLUB. 


TWICE, perhaps, the present generation has 
seen more or less important exhibitions of 
miniatures; but it has seen as yet nothing as 
important as the present exhibition at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club. The possessions of 
the Duke of Buccleugh, which of themselves 
constituted an exhibition, so to say, at 
Burlington House, are but a part of the 
great collection in Savile-row; and the South 
Kensington Exhibition of some twenty years 
since is here outdone. There are as many 
separate pieces in the Burlington Club 
collection as there are characters in the Coimédie 
humaine of Balzac—which is one way of saying 
that there are about a couple of thousand. And 
these are of all periods and come from all 
sources. As to period, that is a tolerably 
extensive one which extends from the date of 
the production of Sir Charles Dilke’s contribu- 
tion (No. 45, in case 3)—it was originally 
discovered in the ruins of Tivoli—to the date 
of the death of Cosway, the most popular of 
British miniature painters, whose career ended 
in 1821. As to variety of sources from which 
tbe exhibition is drawn, hospitality has been 
equally accorded to the contributions of the 
Queen and to the contributions of one of the 
best known of Bond-street dealers. The 
Cosways long retained—and still to be retained, 
I understand—in the possession of Mr. Edward 
Joseph form a group so notable as to more 
than justify their presence. As to variety, 
there is a greater range of period, perhaps, in 
the possessions of the Queen. The Queen’s 


contributions are few, but are of surpassing 
interest, since among them is not only one of 





the most fascinating portraits ever wrought of 
the famous Duchess of Devonshire—it is by 
Cosway—and a portrait by Ozias Humphrey of 
George Frederick Cooke, the actor, with 
character in every line, but what must 
certainly be an exceedingly wise selection from 
the very best work of an earlier time when 
portraiture was more robust, if it was less 
picturesque—two examples by Cooper, whose 
perceptions were sturdy and whose methods 
were broad; one by Isaac Oliver; and, to 
crown all, a marvellous little Holbein, the 
portrait of a boy who, later in life, played his 
part in the greatest of Court functions. 

Where there is such a feast of fat things we 
can but dip and taste. Let me indicate with 
brevity—and with every sort of apology for 
the inevitably summary treatment of a subject 
which the expert could write a treatise upon— 
some further sources of interest. Where there 
are about a hundred contributors, hardly one of 
whom sends work that is not of value or charm, 
it becomes an unpleasing task to single out 
special names, Still, I suppose that the Duke 
of Portland and Lord Spencer, the Duke of 
Devonshire and Lady Burdett Coutts, Sir 
Francis Cook, and Sir William Drake, and 
certainly Mr. Jeffery Whitehead, ought, in 
even the most compressed of notices, to be 
mentioned in addition to those few owners 
whose possessions have been already referred 
to. And in regard to the masters of the art 
who are represented, is there any important 
master whose work the committee have over- 
looked or have been unable to acquire? I 
should suppose not. Here, at all events, is an 
austere portraitist like Cooper lying down, 80 
to put it, in amity by the side of such an 
arch-flatterer as Boucher; here is Zincke 
by Cosway; here is Oliver by Petitot. Ina 
word, the history of the art, its progress, its 
very various developments, and something even 
of its decay, may be gathered from a close 
study of these tiny and multifarious treasures. 
And the student will be helped thereto very 
substantially by what is practically a treatise on 
the whole subject—an essay some sixty pages 
long, signed with the initials, ‘J. L. P.”— 
initials under which it is hardly possible to 
conceal the name of an amateur whose previous 
writings on this subject have won for him 4 
position of admitted authority. 


FREDERICK WEDMORE, 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Str James Linton, we are glad to say, has 
undertaken the personal direction of a very 
high order of drawing and painting class for 
the lady student. It-will open at the end of 
this month, at 5 Cromwell Place, South Ken- 
sington. We are well within the limits of 
truth when we say that no such opportunity 
for acquiring the practice of water-colour has 
been put before the students of this generation. 
The institution of such a class—under so pre- 
eminent a master of water-colour—is a favour- 
able augury for the art of the amateur in the 
near future. 


Lorp Powerscourt, who is compiling, from 
MS. sources, Historic Notices of the Wingfield 
Family, is also a patron of art. He lately 
delivered, as president of the Irish Art Union, 
a practical and cultured address, untinged by 
platitude or fantasticism. Aiming to awaken 
ambition in young artists by picturesquely 
grouping and portraying commonplace objects 
in nature, he illustrated the lessons desirable to 
inculcate by a pleasant survey of the work of 
great painters past and present. His lecture 
proved an impressive argument for elaborate 
study of detail, and was replete with usef 
information. 
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TuE South Wales Art Society and Sketching 
Club—in the promotion of which Mr. Edwin 
Seward, the architect, and Mr. T. H. Thomas, 
the artist, have been so specially interested— 
would appear to have become in nearly all 
respects the most important of the Art Societies 
of Wales. Artists and the better class of 
amateurs alike belong to it. It is doing an 
excellent work ; and not the least educational 
portion of its work consists in the recent 
establishment at Cardiff (its headquarters) of 
opportunities for the study of the living model. 
lt is obvious that if art is to be pursued 
seriously, no prejudice must be permitted to 
interfere with the study in question. The 
society, we understand, addresses itself to en- 
joyment as well as to work, and has had, more 
than once during the past season, what the 
Americans call a “high time” —notably 
perhaps at St. Fagan’s, at Lord Windsor’s, 


At a meeting held on Tuesday at Burlington 
House, under the presidency of Mr. Calderon, 
it was resolved to found a club for past and 
present students of the Royal Academy. 


M. G. Lion LiTTLE—whose portrait of Mr. 
Rider Haggard may be remembered a year or 
two ago at the Royal Society of British Artists 
—is now painting a portrait of Miss Alma 
Murray, the talented actress. 


AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Alexandre Bertrand, on behalf 
of M. Salomon Reinach, exhibited a rubbing of 
a Greek inscription upon the neck of a bronze 
vase found at Notion, near Kolophon, and now 
in the possession of M. van Lennep, of Smyrna. 
The inscription, which runs from right to left, 
reads as follows: ’OAuumixov eiur tod piAdppovos. 
That is, the vase speaks to name its owner. 
Several of the letters, especially x and s, are of 
very unusual form. M. Reinach thinks that 
the inscription goes back to the sixth 
century B.C. 


Mr. HENRI O’SHEA, author of Za Maison 
Basque, has just published (Paris: Vve. F. 
Lescud¢) a companion volume, La Tombe Basque, 
with twelve etchings by Ferdinand Corréges, 
Mr. O’Shea treats fully of thearchaeology of his 
subject, giving plates of Egyptian, Phoenician, 
Etruscan, and Iberian funerary steles, and 
of Irish and Scotch crosses and tombs. It is 
curious to remark the identity of ornamentation 
in some of these latter with that of the Basque 
tombs here given, and with others that exist in 
the country. The work is a highly suggestive 
one. 


OvuR report of the general meeting of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, held on Friday, April 
12, is unavoidably postponed till next week. 





THE STAGE. 


“RICHARD THE THIRD” AT THE GLOBE, 
AND “THE SILVER KING” AT THE 
PRINCESS’S. 


RaTuER tardily we have been to see the Globe 
performance of ‘Richard the Third.” Our 
comment upon it, though it is not designed to 
be, on the whole, unfavourable, cannot be very 
extensive, An essay might be written on the 
question of the dialogue and stage arrange- 
ment alone. We shall only say a word—which 
is that our own prejudices are, we confess, for 
& more old-fashioned treatment of the text. 
The curtain falls too many times, and out of 
the three hours and a half that are spent at the 
theatre one hour is consumed in “ waits.” This 
18 a part of the sacrifice paid for the enjoyment 
of scenery and settings which are, we willingly 
allow, very perfect of their kind. If Mr. 

eymour Lucas looks after the costumes and 
the armour, and Mr. Walter Pollock gives 
literary work the slip for a few hours to see to 





the fighting scenes, these things are likely to 
be excellent. The effect is undoubtedly 
picturesque, and the action of the larger groups 
very spirited. As for the cast, it is—especially, 
perhaps, in the women’s characters—decidedly 
astrongone. Miss Carlotta Leclerq looks and 
acts well as the Duchess of York. Miss Mary 
Rorke is, of course, both dignified and pathetic 
in the comparatively short scenes in which 
Queen Elizabeth gets her opportunities ; and she 
speaks blank verse very pleasantly, though, to 
judge by the things in which she has hitherto 
been seen in London, she can have had but 
little practice in it. Miss Bessie Hatton and 
the still younger lady, Miss Isa Bowman, are 
both ofthem quite remarkable as the Prince of 
Wales and the little Duke of York. Miss 
Hatton makes us feel almost from the first 
moment, by the expression of the Prince's face 
and by the timidity and inexperience of his 
gesture, the doom that sits upon him. Mine 
Uncle “Gloster” cowes him—cowes him and 
dominates from the very first. Lastly, among 
the ladies, there is Miss Beatrice Cameron, 
whose performance of the Lady Anne is at the 
same time more telling and more sympathetic 
than anything she has yet done in London. 
The very famous scene in which, in presence of 
the corse—in presence of soldier, priest, and 
acolyte—Richard overcomes her, winning her 
from hatred to submission, is a scene for the 
success of which at the Globe Miss Cameron 
must be awarded her full share of credit. 
Her facial expression is admirable. Of the 
men’s parts we do not know that any one 
is done actually badly; but only two, we 
think, become impressive. These are the 
Duke of Buckingham—interpreted with that 
well-justified assurance, that presence, that 
effective rotundity of utterance, that belong to 
Mr. James Fernandez. The air of the 
‘‘legitimate ” is entirely upon him. He is of 
the old school. He supports a piece of this 
sort much as Mr. Ryder used to do. He is 
entirely welcome. There will be no difficulty 
in guessing what actor it is that we have kept 
to the last: the actor, of course, who has been 
the cause of this revival—Mr. Richard 
Mansfield. From his performance it is as clear 
as possible that an actor of high intelligence has 
been employed Jabouring in the study and the 
interpretation of the character. Mr. Mansfield’s 
performance is indeed so very clever, 80 
ingenious, and so varied that it is something 
much more than a succés d'estime. Some things 
in it we should take exception to; but many 
dwell in the mind with complete approval. 
His Richard is an unredeemed and an un- 
redeemable villain. No morality, no human 
feeling even, exists for him to constitute, we 
will not say a standard of action, but some 
reminder of what may be expected of men. 
Richard, in Mr. Mausfield’s hands, becomes 
tout bonnement, the Mephistopheles of his time. 
A performance so carefully studied, a conception 
so skilfully executed, is unquestionably worth 
attention. And though there is a good deal 
about the production which, we will just say 
briefly, we venture to disapprove of, the 
production, as a whole, is one that ought to be 
seen. By his Richard Mr. Manstield has 
distinctly confirmed his position on the English 
stage. 


Mr. Wilson Barrett revived at the Princess’s, 
on Monday, what is not only one of the most 
successful, but also one of the best of the 
melodramas of our time—‘‘ The Silver King,” 
by Messrs. Jones and Hermann. Never, 
perhaps, has a melodrama violated the proba- 
bilities less than ‘‘ The Silver King.” Rarely 
has dialogue in melodrama been terser or more 
to the point. And seldom have the characters 
in a melodrama been of a less conventional 
kind. There is aring of reality about both the 
pathos and the humour. The earlier acts 





struck us on seeing them again, the other 
night, as models of ingenious construction. 
The somewhat weak and erring, but by no 
means ill-intentioned, gentleman is given good 
reason to suspect himself of having been 
guilty of manslaughter. He succeeds in 
getting away from town. The police know of 
his departure, and are on the very point of 
succeeding in taking him at the first station at 
which his express will stop. But it never 
reaches the station. It is prevented from 
doing so by an accident that wrecks the 
carriage in which the hero of ‘‘ The Silver 
King” was seated. He is, therefore, announced 
in the evening newspapers to have paid the 
penalty of his crime. He has done nothing of 
the sort. Feeling the oscillation of the carriage 
to presage an accident, he has boldly jumped 
out of it in time; and when the accident has 
taken place he can begin a new life under a 
new name—since, for Wilfred Denver, nobody 
will hunt any more. All this is imagined and 
executed with fertility and skill. Nor is the 
sequel less ingenious. That, however, in the 
case of a work already so popular as ‘“ The 
Silver King” we need not narrate. Let us 
turn to the acting. The piece is fortunate in 
retaining to-day as its chief exponents those 
who were its chief exponents several years ago. 
Mr. Wilson Barrett, Miss Eastlake, and Mr. 
George Barrett are what they have long been 
known to be. They are only now repeating, 
in full measure, au old and accepted success. 
Mr. Wilson Barrett is admirably varied. He 
can be tender as the father, and defiant as one 
who has been wronged shamefully, and fawn- 
ing as ‘‘ Dicky ’’—that réle within aréle which he 
plays so well. His remorse and his excitement 
are as impressive as his affection. As the 
heroine, Miss Eastlake exhibits suffering 
realistically, and is at the same time gentle and 
winning. We do not know that there is any 
part she plays in which she and the piece 
better combine to obtain the sympathies of 
the audience for the character it is her business 
to assume. Mr. George Barrett—though we 
cannot help thinking that he is a trifle too 
constantly lachrymose, when he is not inex- 
pressibly cheery—does certainly commend him- 
self to the public to an extent unusual even 
with an actor who is wont to be approved. 
Mr. Cooper Cliffe is now the “Spider.” He 
has not the authority and the nervous force of 
Mr, Willard, who created the part; but judged 
on his own merits, he cannot be pronounced 
insufficient. Mr. Austin Melfort gives us, as 
he has given us before, if we remewber rightly, 
a good bit of ‘‘ character-acting”’ in the’marine- 
store dealer, who is an ally of the burglar. 
Miss Lily Belmore is admirably bright and 
fresh as the waitress at the ‘‘ Chequers ’—to 
the weary traveller the ‘‘ Chequers” wouldindeed 
appear to be a privilegedinu. Let us end with 
a word of praise to little Miss Mabel Hoare, 
who adds one to the scanty rank of really 
natural child-actresses. The lover of good 
melodrama ably performed should see ‘‘ The 
Silver King” while he may; though, gifted 
and efficient as Mr. Barrett is in melodrama, 
we would, for our own part, still rather see 
him in the more classic characters in which 
there is really greater room for his mind and 
for his style. 








STAGE NOTES. 


Muc# interest is excited by the announce- 
ment that, on Wednesday in next week, 

Hare will open the Garrick Theatre. Mr. 
Pinero’s new piece, ‘‘ The Profligate,” will be 
immediately presented ; and in the cast are to 
be reckoned Mr. Hare, Mr. Waller, Miss Kate 
Rorke, Miss Nethersole, Miss Beatrice Lamb, 
and, we believe, Mrs. Bernard Beere, It is 
reported that there are eleven women’s 









